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-"  Even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd, 


Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves ; 
_  Leather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Vet  now  farewell;  and  farewell  life  with  thee !" 
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THE  ORDEAL, 


CHAP.  XI. 


Edward  bore  the  account  of  Mary's  present 
situation  with  more  firmness  than  was  ex- 
pected. His  pride  assisted  him  to  extin- 
guish the  last  embers  of  affection  for  the 
degraded  Mary  with  that  elasticity  of  spi- 
rit which  so  fortunately  belongs  to  our  na- 
ture, and  more  particularly  to  early  youth. 
He  quickly  ceased  to  wish  foir  what  was 
unattainable,  or  to  regret  what  was  inevi- 
table ;  and  his  sister  beheld  with  equal  de- 
light and  surprise  the  spirits  and  health  he 
daily  acquired. 

TOL.  II,  A 
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Weary  of  a  sick  couch,  and  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  it  naturally  brought  to  his  mind, 
Edward  was  impatient  to  leave  town,  and 
lose,  in  change  of  scene,  all  remembrance 
of  the  past.  His  indulgent  and  now  happy 
father  acceded  with  pleasure  to  all  his 
wishes,  and  a  few  weeks  saw  them  esta- 
blished in  his  charming  residence  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  sternness  of  winter  had  disappeared, 
and  the  increasing  softness  of  the  air  pro- 
claimed that  his  rigorous  empire  was  drawing 
to  a  close. 

This  gradual  change  was  scarce  percepti- 
ble amid  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  a  city ; 
but,  ns  the  Merton  family  lost  sight  of  the 
metropolis,  they  hailed  with  delight  the 
rapid  approach  of  spring.  At  each  suc- 
ceeding step  the  clear  pure  air  seemed  to 
acquire  yet  more  clearness  and  purity,  and 
spread  an  intoxicating  charm  over  the  sen- 
ses of  the  travellers.    The  spirits  of  Edward 
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rose  till  they  reached  the  tone  of  rapture, 
as  he  dwelt  with  the  energy  and  elegance 
of  feeling  on  the  charms  of  the  season. 

Sir   James   gazed   affectionately  on   the 
youthful  enthusiast,  whom  he  admired  with- 
out  comprehending,    and   whom   he  loved 
without  fully  appreciating.     The  smile  and 
the  tear  contended  for  victory  on  the  expres- 
sive face  of  Laura.     She,  too,  was  awake 
to  all  the  glories  of  nature,  and  alive,  oh, 
how  tenderly  alive  I  to  the  gratification  of 
her  friends.    Pleasure  throbbed  at  her  heart, 
as  she  marked  tlie  unclouded  features  of  her 
beloved  brother,  and  listened  to  that  well- 
toned   voice   which   had   recovered   all  its 
wonted  force  and  pathos.    Yet  the  wildness 
of  his  manner  called  forth  an  anxious  and 
painful  sigh  ;   and,  tremblingly,  she  shrunk 
from  investigating  the  future  fate  of  him 
whose  Impassioned  nature  saw  every  thing 
in  extremes.     Alas  !  that,  to  the  reflectins^ 
mind,  pain  should  ever  accompany  pleasure  * 
A  2 
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That  which  serves  to  blunt  the  keen  edge  cpf 
miseryj  does  it  not  likewise  show  the  fal- 
lacy  of  delight  ?  Our  cautious  hand  scarce 
ventures  to  raise  the  cup  of  joy  to  our  lips, 
for  the  tears  of  dread  and  anxiety  mingle 
with  the  draught,  and  poison  half  its  sweet- 
ness ! 

Fitz-Evelin  read  her  feelings ;  and  an  en» 
couraging  smile  cheered  her  heart,  while  it 
illumined  features  which  she  alone  possess- 
ed the  power  to  relax, — features  which,  to 
an  ordinary  observer,  seemed  not  to  have 
the  power  of  ever  beaming  into  intelligence, 
or  softening  into  gentleness.  Cold,  and 
even  frigid,  he  appeared;  his  manner  was 
haughty  without  arrogance,  and  reserved 
without  selfishness ;  no  sarcasm  appeared 
in  his  discourse,  but  an  unbending  stern- 
ness, which  was  so  even,  so  reiruiar,  that, 
in  a  man  of  honour,  talents,  and  courage, 
it  rather  excited  respect ;  it  did  not  repel, 
because   it   was   evidently  systematic,    not 
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GonstitutionaL    Such  was  his  self-command, 
that  even  when,  for  a  moment,  he  did  give 
way  to  emotion  of  any  sort,  never  did  he 
permit  it  to  alter  a  single  line  in  his  coun^* 
tenance.     It  was  therefore  with  equal  won- 
der and  alarm  that  Murray  marked  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  when  he  gazed 
on  Laura ; — it  was  not  admiration,  enthu- 
siasm, it  is  true ;  but  it  was  tender  solici- 
tude— affectionate  interest :  and  what  more 
was  wanted  to  fire  the  breast  of  Murray 
with  all  a  lover's  jealousy  ?     Naturally  sus- 
picious, but  rarely  violent,  he  concealed  his 
torments  the  more  effectively  from  the  ex- 
treme dread  he  had  of  Laura.     Enraptured 
with  her  beauty,    he  yet  shrunk   abashed 
from  that  intelligent  mind  from  whence  it 
sprung.     He  admired  the  strength  of  her 
understanding,  and  the  justness  ©f  her  ideas  ; 
but  the  lofty  sublimity  of  her  feelings  were 
far  above  his  reach.     He,  wondering,  ga- 
zed ;  but  to  acknowledge  a  woman  as  his 
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superior  vs^as  impossible !  His  pride,  con- 
stantly at  war  with  his  better  feelings,  be- 
trayed him  into  a  thousand  inconsistencies. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  his  cousin  might 
have  passed  unobserved  ;  even  her  being  the 
daughter  of  his  earliest  and  best  friend, 
would  have  failed  to  inspire  him  with  more 
than  brotherly  affection ;  but  he  found  her 
oppressed  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
Lady  Arabella  Clanville.  He  supported 
her ;  and  she  was  aware  that  his  support 
had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  victory. 
From  that  hour  she  became  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  him.  Her  peculiar  manner,  which 
had  so  often  been  termed  haughty,  vanish- 
ed at  his  approach  ;  all  its  graces  remained, 
but  its  dignity  disappeared ;  for  she  never 
looked  on  him  without  thinking  of  her 
mother ;  and  if,  for  an  instant,  the  conduct 
of  Murray  displeased  her,  she  would  say 
''  SHE  loved  himr  and  to  condemn  him  then 
was  impossible. 
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Thus  did  the  child  of  sensibility  and  en- 
thusiasm view  him  through  a  glass  which 
reflected  her  own  feelings,  and  served  but 
the  more  to  bewilder  her  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  character ;  while  he,  by  turns,  yield- 
ed to  the  delight  of  contemplating  such  va- 
riety of  excellence,  or  cursed  his  own  folly 
in  nourishing  a  passion  which  would  infal- 
libly be  productive  of  misery. 

He  had  accepted  Sir  James's  pressing  of- 
fer to  accompany  them  into  the  country ; 
but,  as  an  excuse  to  himself  for  such  weak- 
ness, not  only  determined  on  leaving  them 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  even  half  per- 
suaded  himself,  that  his  regard  for  Edward 
(who  was  scarce  convalescent)  influenced 
his  acceptation  of  his  uncle's  invitation. 

That  we  deceive  ourselves  more  frequently 
and  more  effectually  even  than  we  do  others, 
is  a  truth  from  which  the  pride  of  man  re- 
volts, but  which  is  proved  to  us  by  daily 
experience.     Illusion   is  indeed   sometimes 
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desireable,  but  it  is  not  the  illusion  which 
is  produced  by  our  own  imagination;  for 
that  is  rarely  exerted  but  to  justify  our- 
selves. The  veil  with  which  we  persist  in 
enveloping  ourselves  is  indeed  dangerous ; 
for  who  shall  destroy  it  ?  Even  the  hand 
of  Friendship  will  not  venture  to  draw  it  a- 
side  ;  and  Affection's  self  shrinks  from  the 
ineffectual  task. 

With  what  rapidity  does  the  time  fly 
which  bears  on  its  wings  enjoyment  and 
delight?  Of  all  the  happy  group,  Fitz- 
Evelin  alone  seemed  to  have  retained  his 
original  character. 

Pleased  at  the  happiness  of  his  friends, 
grMified  at  their  affection  for  him,  his  coun- 
tenance was  unclouded,  and  his  manner 
cheerful.  He  looked  on  with  calm  serenity, 
while  his  placid  smile  and  unobtrusive  be- 
nevolence charmed  Laura,  and  delighted 
Edward.     They  thought  him   happy,    and 
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their  own  happiness  was  doubled  ;  but  they 
knew  him  not.  Pleasure  with  him  ever 
rested  on  the  surface  ;  and  exquisite  indeed 
must  have  been  the  bliss  capable  of  banish- 
ing the  secret  and  corroding  care  which 
preyed  on  his  heart,  and  exhausted  his  po- 
wers of  enjoyment.  He  admired  the  hea- 
venly spot  which  they  inhabited  ;  and,  as 
seated  under  a  hanging  rock  he  viewed  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  before  him,  and  the 
rich  verdure  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
landscape  on  either  side,  he  felt  more  than 
momentary  satisfaction ;  yet  was  the  feel- 
ing rather  serenely  thoughtful  than  raptu- 
rous ;  and  when,  from  the  abstract  contem- 
plation of  Nature,  he  turned  to  reflections 
on  those  for  whom  all  this  beauty  was  crea- 
ted, his  indignant  soul  swelled  within  him, 
Mixing  and  confounding  all  the  vices  which 
characterise  the  savage  with  those  which 
false  refinement  and  enervating  luxury  have 
produced  among  us,   he  thought  the   fair 
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earth  blasted  by  so  foul  a  race,  and  condemn- 
ed man  in  the  aggregate,  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  being  suffering  from  their  crimes. 
With  an  egotism  natural  to  one  self-edu- 
cated, and  surrounded,  during  his  early 
youth,  with  people  who  were  not  merely 
his  inferiors  in  every  amiable  and  intellec- 
tual quality,  but  who  did  not  comprehend 
feelings  and  sentiments  which  had  never 
*5wayed  them,  he  unconsciousfy  separated 
himself  from  the  i?est  of  the  world.  Whea 
he  thought  of  the  depravity  of  others,  it 
was  with  indignation  and  disgust,  not  hu- 
miliation ;  for  he  dreamed  not  that  he  par*, 
took  of  their  nature.  Misfortune  had 
taught  him  caution  amounting  to  distrust. 
Too  amiable  to  suspect  evil  which  he  did 
not  see,  he  yet  wondered  if  he  did  not  meej^ 
it  at  every  step.  He  had  so  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  crushing  imagination,  that  eve*- 
ry  thing  appeared  to  him  insignificant,  as 
it  really  was.    No  false  lustre,  no  borrow- 
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ed  or  reflected  charm,  enlivened  to  him  the 
occurrences  of  life.  His  piety  was  sincere 
and  unaffected,  but  it  was  mournful ;— his 
compassion  was  useful  to  others,  but  it  fail- 
ed to  gratify  himself;  for  the  dark  side  of 
every  picture  was  the  one  that  ever  turned 
to  his  view. 

It  not  unfrequentfy  occurs,  that  we  at- 
tach ourselves  to  those  who  are  apparently 
our  opposites  in  every  thing.  It  was  the 
very  sincerity  and  warmth  of  young  Mer- 
ton's  temper  that  found  a  passport  to  the 
heart  of  Fitz-Evelin.  Edward's  sanguine 
temper  roused  the  most  painful  compassion 
in  his  breast ;  for  too  sure  he  felt  that  he 
would  be  often  disappointed.  To  guard 
him,  then,  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
consequence  of  so  lively  and  unreflecting 
a  disposition,  became  the  first  object  of  the 
life  of  Fitz-Evelin.  A  friendship  which  be- 
gan in  benevolence,  was  but  the  more  firm- 
ly cemented  as  they  became  more  known  to 
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each  other,  for  each  possessed  talents  and 
good  temper  ;  so  that  the  extreme  difference 
of  their  opinions  only  enlivened  conversa- 
tion ;  while,  in  matters  of  consequence, 
Edward  was  too  well  aware  of  his  own  le- 
vity and  thoughtlessness  not  to  yield  impli- 
cit deference  to  the  calmer  judgment  of  his 
friend. 

Meanwhile,  the  kindness  of  Sir  James, 
the  enthusiastic  affection  of  her  brother, 
the  friendship  of  Fitz-Evelin,  and  the  ado- 
ration of  Murray,  had,  like  a  charm,  dis- 
solved the  phantom  Grief,  which  until  then 
had  hovered  over  Laura,  and  almost  claim- 
ed her  as  his  own.  Her  dark  tresses  no 
longer  studiously  concealed  her  pale  face ; 
thrown  off  her  alabaster  forehead,  they  fell 
back  in  wild  luxuriance,  displaying  a  brow 
open  as  the  face  of  day,  and  eyes  dazzling 
with  the  blaze  of  genius,  or  melting  with 
all  the  enthusiastic  tenderness  of  her  na- 
ture.    Her  mind  had  recovered  its  wonted 
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tone;  and  its  capaciousness  and  energy 
equally  astonished  and  charmed  her  ad- 
miring friends.  Her  majestic  form,  whose 
towering  grandeur  once  rather  inspired  awe, 
had  now  regained  all  its  former  elasticity 
and  lightness.  Wild  as  her  native  moun- 
tains, she  scorned  the  verdant  plains,  or, 
with  playful  elegance,  hung  on  the  project- 
ing rocks,  mocking  the  pursuit  of  her  com- 
panions, who  had  not  like  her  been  accus- 
tomed to  wander  whole  days  over  moun- 
tains, scarcely  accessible  to  the  adventurous 
foot  of  animals. 

As  this  happy  party  would  sometimes 
wander  by  the  sea-shore,  admiring  the  clear 
moon-light  playing  on  the  unruffled  bosom 
of  the  deep,  or  throwing  its  uncertain  and 
tremulous  rays  on  the  projecting  cliff,  and 
sprouting  shrubs  around  them  ;  in  low  and 
tender  tones  would  Murray's  voice  sink  to 
the  heart  of  Laura,  as,  with  almost  poetic 
genius,  he  dwelt  on  the  beautiful  solemnity 
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of  the  scene.  "  Surely  all  vice  must  ex- 
pire in  such  a  spot.  In  the  soft  and  regular 
splashing  of  the  waves,  there  is  an  enjoy- 
ment  that  might  be  termed  religious ;  the 
soul,  raised  tc  sublimity,  feels  nearer  to  its 
Creator;  all  our  affections  are  sanctified, 
and  we  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
frail  and  erring  mortals." 

The  smile  of  rapture  illumined  the  an- 
gelic countenance  of  Laura  as  she  answer- 
ed her  cousin's  remark.  "  Shall  we  then 
scoff  at  happiness  because  it  will  not  last  ? 
Oh  no  !  that  were  not  only  unwise  but 
ungrateful.  Let  the  soul  dilate  with  in- 
effable delight  as  it  feels  its  own  purity  ! — 
Let  the  ardent  spirit  soar  to  the  throne  of 
mercy,  not  in  humble  supplication,  but  in 
fervent  praise  ! — Transport  is  bestowed  on 
man  : — with  heartfelt  devotion  and  humble 
gratitude  let  him  enjoy." 

The  cheek  of  the  enthusiast  was  dyed 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  feeling ;  her  eyes 
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filled  with  tears,  but  they  were  tears  of 
bliss,  and  she  sought  not  to  check  them. 

A  solemn  pause  ensued,  which  Murray 
ventured  not  to  break,  for  her  rapt  spirit 
seemed  to  hold  communion  with  things 
above. 

At  last  she  stopped  ;  and  raising  her  fair 
arm  to  the  spangled  firmament,  while  her 
expressive  eyes  appeared  fixed  on  the  clear 
aether,  "  Spirit  of  my  mother,  who  so  oft 
hast  cheered  the  sad  soul  and  darkened 
mind  of  thy  child,  now  behold  me. — From 
the  Heaven  of  heavens  smile  upon  me. — 
Thy  sainted  form  I  see  ! — Thy  love  I  feel !" 
She  bowed  her  head,  and  placed  her  hand 
on  her  heart  to  sooth  its  emotions  ;  then 
clasping  both  her  hands,  in  a  low  and  some- 
what tremulous  voice,  she  added,  "  Help 
me  to  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude."  Her  lips 
yet  moved,  but  no  sound  escaped  them. 

Murray  gazed  bewildered  on  those  fea- 
tures whose  ardent  and  energetic  expres- 
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sion  was  chastened  by  meek  piety  and 
softened  by  melting  tenderness.  Her  fi- 
gure was  in  shade,  but  the  pale  yellow  light 
caught  on  her  clasped  and  raised  hands, 
and  displayed  part  of  her  face ;  which  ap- 
peared so^transparent,  that  scarcely  could  he 
believe  she  was  not  "  some  emanation  rff 
the  all-beauteous  mind  ;"  so  like  a  fairy 
vision  did  she  seem — so  incorporeal — so  spi- 
ritualized. 

But  when  again  her  plaintive  tone  of 
tenderness  fell  on  his  ear,  and  he  felt  her 
warm  hand  within  his,  he  recovered  his 
scattered  and  amazed  spirits,  and  gently 
chid  her  for  yielding  to  such  violent  emo- 
tions. 

Laura  replied  not ;  for  she  was  exhaust- 
ed by  the  rapid  succession  of  feelings, 
which  she  vainly  imagined,  if  all  did  not 
feel,  all  would  at  least  comprehend. 

There  can  be  no  affection  between  young 
people,  whether  of  love  or  friendship,  bu^ 
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what  is  founded  on  supposed  congeniality 
of  tastes,  feelings,  and  prejudices.  From  the 
moment  that  this  sympathy  is  destroyed, 
that  they  can  no  longer  persuade  themselves 
that  the  one's  mind  is  but  the  transcript 
of  the  other's,  confidence,  the  ground- 
work of  all  affection,  decays  ;  and  time, 
with  lingering  but  certain  hand,  loosens 
every  tie,  unfastens  every  strong  link,  which 
bound  them  to  each  other.  The  hearty 
chilled  and  blighted,  recoils  upon  itself; 
it  droops,  and  thinks  it  can  never  love 
again  ;  nay,  it  even  unconsciously  enjoys 
its  outward  coldness,  its  apparent  apathy, 
as  a  proof  of  its  real  feeling. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


Each  succeeding  day  added  some  new 
beauty  to  the  picturesque  situation  of  Sir 
James's  cottage,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  inmates.  All  inhaled  the  breath  of 
pleasure,  and  contemplated  with  increasing 
delight  and  admiration  the  gentle  Laura. 

She  wrote  to  her  friend  Maria  Harcourt, 
wha  gave  her  constant  accounts  of  the  little 
Emma ;  and,  having  described  the  heavenly 
spot  in  which  they  resided,  she  proceeded 
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to  talk  of  the  rapture  with  which  she  had 
ever  hailed  the  jocund  spring.  *-  It  is,"  she 
said,  "the  beginning  of  life ;  mine  it  has 
renovated  with  unwonted  energy.  I  en- 
joy existence  in  this  lovely  place  to  a  de- 
gree scarce  ever  felt  before.  I  rejoice  for 
myself  and  others.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
that  none  but  myself  appreciate  the  wond- 
rous bounty  of  heaven — the  transporting 
beauty  of  this  fair  earth.  At  this  moment, 
with  me  to  exist  is  to  enjoy !  Wherever 
I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet  with  something  to 
increase  my  gratitude  to  God,  and  my  love 
to  those  around  me.  Every  where  I  be- 
hold the  smile  of  approbation,  the  glance  of 
affection.  I  am  understood  before  I  speak, 
and  my  wishes  are  divined  almost  before 
I  know  them  myself.  I  feel  as  on  the 
ocean  of  love ;  on  its  soft  bosom  I  lie  in 
speechless  rapture.  My  soul  is  imbued 
with  bliss.  Oh  !  that  I  could  bring  hither 
all  cold  sceptics,  all  decl aimers  against  the 
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existence  of  happiness  !  How  should  I  re- 
joice to  convict  them  of  error  and  ingrati- 
tude !  Yet  think  not  that  I  am  dreaming 
life  away ;  and  imagine  my  fabric  of  fe- 
licity so  firmly  built  that  no  adverse  winds 
t;an  rock  its  strong  walls,  no  boisterous 
waves  sap  its  secure  foundations.  Too  well 
I  know  how  evanescent  are  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  this  fleeting  world.  Too 
surely  I  feel  that  through  those  beings 
whose  affections  now  bind  me  in  adaman- 
tine chains  to  earth,  I  am  laying  myself 
open  to  new  sorrows,  new  cares,  and  fresh 
anxieties.  I  know  that  every  pang  which 
may  in  future  await  them,  will  not  spend 
its  force,  until  it  have  also  increased  my 
means  of  gratification  ;  and  how  much  en- 
creased,  you,  my  dear  Maria,  who  do  not  see 
me,  cannot  imagine." 

Tears  rolled  over  the  furrowed  cheek  of 
the  venerable  Harcourt  as  he  read  this 
part  of  his  favourite  Laura's  letter ;  while 
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^aria  smilingly  observed  to  Fortescue,  "  she 
s  a  charming  girl,  but  I  really  wish  she 
vould  not  he  always  in  the  clouds  !'*  "  True, 
lister,"  sarcastically  answered  he,  "  I  agree 
svith  you,  she  has  not  much  chance  of  being 
comprehended." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  the  little 
Emma,  sighed  heavily,  and  fell  into  one  of 
those  mournful  reveries  which  were  too 
common  with  him  to  create  observation. 

The  anxious  eye  of  a  mother  alone  had 
marked  the  singular  and  changing  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  when  he  spoke  of 
Laura,  which  indeed  was  but  seldom ;  for 
he  ever  seemed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
suffering  with  her.  He  appeared  to  shrink 
from  the  praise  bestowed  on  her ;  but  it 
was  because  it  sounded  faint  and  feeble  to 
his  ear,  who  could  have  coined  a  language 
expressive  of  admiration,  and  condemned 
it  as  too  poor  to  apply  to  her.  But  if  he 
recoiled  at  the  voice  of  praise,  what  were 
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the  feelings  with  which  he  heard  the  sha- 
dow of  blame  cast  on  her  (and  who  is  there 
who  does  not  sometimes  deserve  blame  ?) 
On  such  occasions,  Fortescue  neither  dealt 
out  angry  looks  or  words,  but  abruptly  ri- 
sing from  his  seat,  he  would  take  the  little 
Emma  in  his  arms,  and  leave  the  room. 

When  he  returned  to  them,  he  was  al- 
ways more  taciturn  and  melancholy  than 
, usual;  so  that  by  degrees  all  conversation 
about  Laura  ceased,  and  her  grateful  charge 
alone  pronounced  her  name. 

This  interesting  child  employed  all  the 
leisure  of  Fortescue,  who  was  so  doatingly 
attached  to  her,  that  his  family  would  have 
suspected  him  of  having  more  than  ordi- 
nary motives  for  his  rapturous  fondness, 
had  he  not  been  absent  at  the  time  of  her 
birth,  and  two  years  previous  to  it.  Emma  , 
had  apparently  no  other  protector  than  the 
youthful  Laura,  who  said,  that  her  mother 
had  left  her  as   a  legacy  to  her  on  her 
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leath-bed ;  but  who  that  mother  was,  was 
mknown  to  Mr  Harcourt,  and  even  to 
Lady  Merton. 

Fortescue,  however,  did  not  seem  equallj 
gnorant  ;  although  he  studiously  evaded 
lirect  enquiry,  as  to  what  he  thought  her 
)robable  history,  observations  on  her  fea- 
ures  or  countenance  seemed  peculiarly  to 
listress  him  ;  and  was  therefore  a  topic 
isually  waved  in  his  presence. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Bliss  1  sublunary  bliss  !— proud  words  and  vain , 

Implicit  treason  to  Divine  decree  ! 

A  bold  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Heaven  ! 

I  clasp*d  the  phantoms,  and  I  found  them— air. 

Oh  I  had  I  weighed  it  e'er  my  fond  embrace, 

What  darts  of  agony  had  miss'd  my  heart  ? 


While  all  the-  brilliant  illusions  of  youth 
floated  yet  in  the  enraptured  mind  of  Lau- 
ra ;  from  her  clear  horizon  the  faintest  spot 
was  tarnished ;  all  breathed  of  love  and  joy. 
It  seemed  indeed  as  it  were  her  element ;  so 
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:^uch  did  it  become  her,  that  each  succeed- 
,ng  expression  gave  heightened  lustre  and 
brilliancy  to  her  touching  beauty.  Her 
ever  gentle  manner  was  now  winning  and 
courteous  ;  her  harmonious  voice  had  ac- 
quired deeper  pathos  ;  it  was  the  soul  of 
sensibility  which  breathed  on  her  lips,  and 
tinted  all  around  her  in -its  own  warm  and 
tender  colouring. 

"Tiom  such  day-dreams,  too  bright,  too 
pu'"  to  last,  she  was  awakened  by  an 
occurrence  as  unexpected  as  it  was  pain- 
ful. 

Murray's  regiment  was  again  ordered 
abroad  :  He  received  the  letter  at  break- 
fast, but  no  cloud  overcast  his  countenance ; 
he  anticipated,  with  real  pleasure,  meeting 
with  his  brother  officers,  by  whom  he  was 
much  liked ;  with  a  proud  feeling  of  tri- 
umph he  thought  of  again  following  his 
much  admired  commander.  He  was  ac- 
tually in  a  reverie,  in  which  he  saw  his 
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brave  chief  waving  him  to  advance  over 
the  ruins  of  a  besieged  town,  when  the 
voice  of  Laura  recalled  him  to  rccollectioD, 
and  struck  on  his  heart  with  a  sudden  pang 
of  remorse  and  love.  He  raised  his  eyes  ; 
but  when  they  met  liers,  he  shrunk  from 
that  mild  and  tender  glance,  and  hastily 
casting  them  on  the  ground,  reflected  with 
bitterness  of  soul  on  the  misery  he  was 
about  to  create  to  this  lovely  creature. 
*•'  Fool  that  I  w^as,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
"  I  might  have  married  her,  have  been  sure 
of  her,  and  now  she  will  perhaps  forget  me, 
"  I  may  l)e  killed — and  she — may  marry 
another." 

Stung  to  madness  at  the  images  he  had 
conjured  up  in  his  own  imagination,  he 
abruptly  quitted  the  apartment. 

He  spent  some  hours  in  reflection.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  leaving  them  sud- 
denly, and  writing  an  explanation  to  Sir 
Jam.es  or  Edward ;  but  the  next  moment 
the  natural   selfishness   of  his   nature   re- 
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curred  ;  "  Laura  will  weep,"  thought  he ; 
**  will  weep  for  me,  and  I  must  see  those 
tears."  Yet  did  he  not  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  he  should  enjoy  her  sorrow. 

With  that  sophistry  which  we  constantly 
use  to  ourselves,  he  pretended  to  doubt  that 
she  would  really  suffer.  "  She  must  know 
I  love  her,"  he  exclaimed  aloud ;  "  why 
then  should  not  I  seek  to  know  if  she  re- 
turns my  love  ?" 

At  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  knew 
quite  well  that  she  loved  him  ;  but  he  was 
now  bent  on  speaking  to  her,  and  yet  wil- 
ling to  hide  from  himself  how  unnecessarily 
cruel  it  would  be. 

He  went  to  the  breakfast  room,  but 
Laura  was  out.  He  went  in  search  of  her, 
and  soon  descried  her  at  a  distance  on  the 
sea-shore.  She  was  leaning  on  Fitz-Evelin's 
arm,  conversing  with  him,  with  that  sisterly 
affection  and  confidence  which  she  really 
felt. 

B  2 
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The  sight  did  not  suit  the  frame  of  Mur- 
ray's temper  ;  more  than  usually  irritable 
and  jealous,  he  started  aside,  and  was  for 
a  moipent  tempted  to  leave  her  in  anger, 
but  the  next  found  him  at  her  side.  She 
greeted  him  gaily  ;  but  her  mirth  was  dis- 
cord to  his  soul. 

In  a  cold  constrained  manner  he  said, 
*^  Laura,  I  must  leave  you." — "  Leave  us  ! 
and  why  ?"  fearfully  demanded  she.  "  My 
regiment  is  ordered  abroad,"  Continued  he 
in  the  same  strain;  "  in  a  few  days  1  shall 
be  in  the  scenes  of  desolation  and  blood- 
shed I  have  so  lately  quitted ;  and  then — " 
He  stopped ;  for  on  raising  his  eyes,  he  per- 
ceived that  she  to  whom  he  spoke  heard 
him  not.  Immoveable  she  stood  ;  stunned 
at  once  by  the  suddenness  of  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  cold  unfeeling  tone  in  which 
it  was  delivered  ;  her  bloodless  lip  quivered, 
and  her  wandering  eye  betrayed  her  un- 
consciousness of  surrounding  objects. 
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Alarmed  at  her  deadly  paleness,  Fitz- 
Evelin  took  her  cold  hand,  and  sought  to 
recal  her  attention.  His  words  fell  like  a 
confused  murmur  on  her  ear  ;  she  drew  her 
hand  across  her  forehead,  and  seemed  to 
wish  to  speak,  but  the  effort  was  vain,  and 
her  hand  fell  powerless  by  her  side.  Fitz- 
Evelin  now  flew  to  the  house  to  procure 
restoratives^  while  Murray  hung  over  her 
in  all  the  agony  of  distress  and  remorse. 
An  exclamation  of  terror  and  misery  escap- 
ed him  as  he  gazed  on  the  increasing  wild- 
ness  of  her  countenance.  His  voice  pene- 
trated to  her  heart ;  and  with  a  shuddering 
convulsive  sigh,  she  extended  her  hand  in 
token  of  recognition.  He  eagerly  seized  it, 
and  addressed  her  with  every  soft  and  endear- 
ing epithet.  She  leaned  her  head  for  a  mo- 
ment on  his  shoulder  ;  a  few  tears  fell  slowly 
over  her  pale  cheeks ;  she  swallowed  with 
difficulty  the  water  Fitz-Evelin  brought 
B  3 
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her,  and  smiling  languidly  on  them  both 
assured  them  she  was  well. 

She  would  instantly  have  gone  home,  but 
Fitz-Evelin  persuaded  her  to  rest  for  a  while. 
She  seated  herself  on  a  rock  by  the  sea- 
shore ;  the  waves  breaking  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, threw  their  refreshing  spray  over 
her,  while  the  soft  breeze  fanned  her  pale 
cheek,  but  failed  to  restore  the  roseate  tint 
which  health  and  happiness  had  painted 
there.  She  was  composed,  however,  though 
languid  ;  and  exerted  herself  to  support  a 
conversation  which  might  have  been  amu- 
sing, but  for  the  tremulous,  uncertain  tone 
in  which  she  spoke,  and  the  touching  sad- 
ness of  a  countenance  so  lately  beaming 
with  hope  and  joy. 

Convinced  at  last  that  she  was  com- 
pletely restored  to  composure,  Murray  ven- 
tured to  recur  to  his  departure  ;  mingling 
the  painful  subject  with  many  professions 
of  ardent  and   unchangeable   attachment ; 
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concluding  by  entreating  a  speedy  union. 
"  It  is  in  vain,"  continued  he,  "  to  speak  to 
Sir  James  at  present ;  we  have  both  for- 
tune, which  he  and  his  lawyers  would  take 
ages  in  settling,  and  in  a  few  days  I  must 
be  off." — "  But  when  you  return,  dear  Mur- 
ray— "  answered  Laura.  "  Return  !  per- 
haps—" *  I  may  never  return,'  he  would  have 
added  ;  but  the  increasing  paleness  of  Lau- 
ra alarmed  him,  and  he  stopped. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  she,  almost  incoherent- 
ly ;  "  if  such  is  the  decree  of  Heaven,  I  do 
not  see  in  what  respect  our  misery  would 
be  alleviated  by  the  recollection  of  a  hasty 
and  clandestine  marriage.  Why  should  I 
risk  wounding  my  father's  feelings,  for  the 
mournful  privilege  of  bearing  a  name  which 
cannot  be  more  dear  to  me  tha,n  it  now  is.'' 

The  exquisite  tenderness  of  her  manner 
soothed  every  suspicion  in  the  breast  of 
Murray.  For  a  moment  he  wondered  at 
himself,  for  having  wished  her  to  take  a 
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step  SO  contrary  to  all  her  principles  and 
feelings  ;  his  nature  had,  as  it  were,  yielded 
to  the  superiority  of  her's,  but  the  influence 
was  transitory.  Certain  that  she  loved 
him,  his  vanity  wanted  to  be  convinced  as 
well  as  his  heart.  The  more  he  felt  that 
she  would  sacrifice  her  understanding  by 
complying  with  his  request,  the  more  eager 
he  was  to  win  that  compliance.  If  Lau- 
ra would  for  an  instant  be  inconsistent, 
be  weak,  and  if  he  could  but  attribute  that 
inconsistency  and  that  weakness  to  her 
love  for  him  and  his  power  over  her,  the 
happiness  of  Murray  would  be  complete. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  a 
character  either  ivonderfulli/  selfish,  or 
particularly  unreasonable.  A  bad  man 
will  wish  for  power,  that  he  may  op- 
press and  tyrannize  ;  a  good  one  will 
seek  it  as  ardently,  that  he  may  protect 
and  support.  Some  may  use,  and  others 
abuse  it  ;  but  it  is  equally  desired  by  every 
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one.  There  is  a  spirit  of  monopoly  in  all. 
The  feelings,  the  wishes,  nay,  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  women,  must  centre  in  them. 

So  little  can  a  man  conceive  affection  to 
exist,  except  towards  a  helpless  being,  that 
one  of  our  first  poets  asserts  the  inferiority 
of  Eve  to  Adam  previous  to  the  fall :  Speak- 
ing of  them  both  he  says,  they  were  formed, 

"  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  i?i  him." 

But  this  is  not  enough.  They  are  not  con- 
tented with  a  being  attractive  by  her 
gentleness,  and  interesting  by  her  depend- 
ance  ;  she  must  have  both  understanding 
and  character,  though  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  yielding  it  to  them,  as  their  convenience 
or  caprice  may  dictate. 

No  argument  or  entreaty  was  left  un- 
tried by  Murray,  to  induce  Laura  to  con- 
sent to  a  private  union.  His  sophistry 
failed  to  bias   her  understanding;   but  his 
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pathetic  remonstrances  wrung  her  heart. 
The  dreadful  idea  that  he  might  fall  in  a 
strange  land,  and  she  should  see  him  no 
more,  gave  almost  irresistible  persuasion  to 
his  words.  Unreasonable  as  she  felt  his 
request  to  be,  she  would  instantly  have 
complied,  but  from  a  sense  of  filial  duty. 
She  knew  indeed,  that  Sir  James  could  not 
object  to  her  marriage ;  but  he  might  rea- 
sonably object  to  the  manner  of  it.  She 
felt  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  a  degree 
to  conceal  from  him  a  circumstance  in 
which  he  would  be  so  much  interested,  and 
in  which  he  had  so  just  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

Laura,  with  all  her  independence  of  mind, 
was  not  like  most  modern  daughters,  an- 
xious to  throw  off  parental  controul  the 
moment  it  became  irksome ;  she  could  obey 
both  from  principle  and  affection  ;  and  far 
from  thinking  there  was  any  merit  in  obe- 
dience, she  was  frequently  angry  with  her- 
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self,   that  she  did  not  always  feel  pleasure 
in  bending  her  will  to  that  of  others. 

Bewildered  and  agitated,  she  ceased  to 
answer  her  cousin,  who  continued  to 
press  his  suit,  and  urge  for  a  reply.  At 
last  she  said  faintly,  "  Do  not  be  un- 
generous, and  abuse  the  influence  you  have 
over  me.  I  have  not  at  present  the  power 
of  reflecting  or  judging ;  but  I  know  that 
disobedience  to  a  parent  is  criminal,  and 
concealment  mean.  Apply  to  my  father ; 
and  although  I  myself  think  our  precipi- 
tate marriage  WT)uld  but  add  to  our  mutual 
anxieties,  yet  if  he  consents,  I  am  yours  " 
"  This  is  unnecessary  cr^ielty,"  gloomily 
retorted  Murray.  "  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  my  uncle  would  on  no  considera- 
tion be  induced  to  wave  a  single  form,  or 
omit  one  of  his  favourite  deeds." — "  We 
can  try,"  replied  Laura  timidly ;  "  and 
whether  you  persuade  him  or  not,  are  you 
not  equally  sure  of  my  affection  ?  Does  that 
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depend  on  forms  and  parchments  ?  or  do 
you  think  I  can  only  prove  it  in  becoming 
unworthy  of  you,  in  debasing  myself  by  a 
clandestine  union,  as  if  I  were  ashamed  of 
my  choice  ?" 

Angry  at  her  resistance,  yet  touched  by 
her  undisguised  partiality,  Murray  pro- 
ceeded homewards  in  silence ;  too  much 
affected  by  the  thoughts  of  the  impending 
separation  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  he 
felt. 

On  their  way  they  met  Fitz-Evelin,  who 
had  left  them  on  some  imaginary  expedi- 
tion, the  moment  his  fair  friend  had  a  little 
recovered  from  the  shock  she  received  at 
the  new^s  of  Murray's  departure.  He  passed 
them  w  ith  a  silent  and  somewhat  cold  bow  ; 
yet  he  turned  to  take  another  look  of  her 
whom  most  he  admired  and  loved  I — But 
she  marked  it  not- -for  embarrassed  at  sight 
of  him,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
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shrunk  alarmed  and  ashamed  at  the  pre- 
sence of  a  fellow  mortal. 

Too  much  engrossed  before  with  Mur- 
ray, his  departure,  and  his  feelings,  she  had 
not  for  a  moment  thought  of  herself;  but 
when  the  appearance  of  Fitz-Evelin  recalled 
the  events  of  the  morning,  she  was  shocked 
to  think  that  he  had  seen  the  love  she  had 
betrayed  for  her  cousin,  and  betrayed  it, 
too,  before  any  profession  on  his  part  war- 
ranted the  discovery.  True,  she  needed  no 
assertion  of  his  attachment ;  but  if  her  heart 
required  not  a  declaration  of  what  she  knew 
before,  her  delicacy  did. 

She  was  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  and 
doubly  vexed  that  one  she  esteemed  and 
valued  as  she  dfd  Fitz-Evelin  should  have 
witnessed  it.  "  He  will  despise  me !" 
thought  she  ;  and  she  felt  that  contempt 
was  not  sweet. 

The  first  bitterness  of  this  feeling  past, 
Laura  was  again  herself.     Again  shQ  rose 
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superior  to  what  others  thought  of  her,  to 
try  her  conduct  by  those  rules  by  which  she 
had  ever  guided  her  mind.  "  No,"  said 
she  ;  "  I  am  weak,  but  I  have  not  yet  de- 
served to  be  despised.  If  I  have  sinned,  it 
is  by  former  presumption.  I  once  thought, 
that  while  I  knew  the  right,  I  must  ever 
fulfil  it ;  but  this  day  I  have  been  tried  al- 
most beyond  my  strength  to  bear." 

Laura  wept  in  bitterness  of  soul.  "  Alas  !" 
exclaimed  she,  "  I  have  been  elated  by 
prosperity,  and  I  forgot  what  a  frail  unsta- 
ble being  I  am  !"  But  the  very  humility  of 
her  grief  softened  it ;  and  as  an  admirable 
writer  expresses  it, 

"  But  meekness  ever  has  a  lenient  power, 
From  anguish  half  his  keenest  darts  to  wrest." 

Subdued,  yet  always  gentle,  she  passed  the 
remain'der  of  the  day  in  tolerable  tranquilli- 
ty; and  although  many  an  anxious  sigh  esca- 
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ped  her,  she  would  sometimes  even  compel 
her  features  to  wear  the  smile  of  cheerful- 
ness, to  enliven  her  father  and  brother. 

Murray  was  to  set  off  by  day-break  the 
ensuing  morning:  and  this  reflection  did 
not  tend  to  enliven  any  of  the  group.  All 
were  too  busy  with  their  own  feelings  to 
think  much  of  each  other ;  and  Laura  was 
unobserved  and  unpitied  by  all,  save  Fitz- 
Evelin. 

As  the  hour  of  separation  approached, 
the  conversation  languished,  and  soon  died 
entirely  away.  No  one  ventured  to  break 
the  silence,  aware  that  any  remark  must 
appear  trivial,  and  yet  anxiously  shunning 
the  only  subject  that  occupied  their  minds. 

Every -moment  became  more  embarrass- 
ing ;  for  all  wanted  courage  to  move,  and 
thereby  hasten  the  time  of  bidding  him  a- 
dieu.  The  clock  struck,  and  each  sound 
fell  on  the  heart  of  Laura  with  electric 
force.     It  ceased ;  and,  summoning  all  her 
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courage,  she  arose  with  a  smile  which  be- 
trayed her  anguish  ;  but  in  a  voice  and  man- 
ner which,  by  violent  effort,  was  calm,  she 
said,  "  We  must  no  longer  infringe  on  your 
rest,  as  you  leave  us  so  early  to-morrow." 
"  Rest !"  repeated  Murray  emphatically, 
and  his  tender  look  said,  "  Can  I  ever  know 
it  absent  from  you  ?" 

She  was  almost  overcome  ;  but,  repress- 
ing her  emotion,  she  said,  "  Adieu,  my 
dear  cousin.  I  will  indulge  the  hope  that 
ere  long  we  shall  meet  again  I  Once  more 
good-bye.  Wherever  you  go,  many  prayers 
and  good  wishes  will  follow  you  !"  Murray 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  almost  en- 
thusiastically exclaimed,  "  Yes,  we  shall 
meet  again !  Heaven  will  surely  protect 
one  for  whom  you  pray."---"  Heaven  pro- 
tects us  all — "  she  replied  ;  "  or  where  should 
we  be  ? — protects  us  equally  in  the  hour  of 
danger  as  in  the  season  of  prosperity.  For- 
give me,  Murray  ;    I  know  that  to  a  soldier 
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danger  is  prosperity ;  but  you  must  allow  a 
weak  woman  to  think  otherwise."  She 
looked  another  farewel ;  and  it  was  more 
gratifying  than  any  she  had  uttered. 

When  she  reached  her  own  room,  she  did 
not  waste  her  time  in  fruitless  retrospec- 
tions, or  unavailing  regrets.  Her's  was  a 
mind  incapable  of  knowing  how  far  human 
misery  may  go  ;  for  in  her  soul  religion  was 
ever  at  hand,  to  pour  consolation  on  her 
spirit,  however  wounded,— to  inspire  peace- 
ful confidence  and  holy  hope. 

She  prayed  ;  and  each  struggling  emotion 
was  hushed  to  rest.  Her  native  energy 
and  enthusiasm  had  not  deserted  her.  She 
became  more  than  resigned,  for  she  ventu- 
red to  anticipate  brighter  days.  Yet  each 
hour  which,  in  striking,  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  brought  back  anxiety  and 
trouble  to  the  breast  of  Laura  !  for,  did  not 
each  diminish  the  time  that  Murray  was  to 
remain    under   her  father's  roof?     As  she 
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counted  the  last,  she  covered  her  head, 
that  she  might  not  hear  the  carriage  drive 
away. 

The  maid  entered  with  a  note  in  her 
hand.  Laura  eagerly  seized  it.  It  was  as 
follows  : 

"  A  long  adieu  to  my  beloved !  and, 
should  we  meet  no  more,  a  parting  bless- 
ing I  On  the  field  of  carnage  and  desola- 
tion, whither  I  go,  if  fate  should  indeed 
condemn  me  to  fall  on  it,  thy  lovely  form 
will  swim  before  my  enraptured  sight  like 
some  bright  angelic  being,  to  receive  my 
last  sigh,  and  waft  my  harassed  spirit  far 
from  this  miserable  world.  But  while  you 
are  there,  I  cannot  go  I  My  shade  will  ho- 
ver near  you  to  the  last  hour  of  your  mortal 
existence.  If  I  return  ! — there  is  rapture  in 
the  thought ! — then  you  are  mine  for  ever  ! 
Heaven  bless  you  ;  and  it  ever  will  bless 
you  ;  for  are  you  not  all  that  it  desires  ! 
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Once  more  adieu,  my  dearest  Laura!— 
Think  sometimes  of  one  who  will  ever 
think  of  you. 

George  Murray." 

Laura  read  this  note  over  and  over  again, 
and  bathed  it  with  her  tears  ;  but  they  ra- 
ther soothed  than  agitated  her ;  for  hope 
sprung  up  almost  unconsciously  in  her 
breast ;  and  the  tenderness  of  Murray  fell 
like  balm  on  her  anxious  spirit.  She  met  the 
family  at  breakfast  with  that  serenity  which 
belongs  to  every  firm  mind  when  the  first 
blast  of  adversity  is  past,  and  with  that 
cheerfulness  which  belongs  only  to  the 
buoyant  mind  of  youth,  which  ever  looks  for 
happiness  on  the  morrow  ! 

Edward  quickly  recovered  his  wonted  vi- 
vacity ;  and  Sir  James,  whqse  sensibility 
at  no  time  of  his  life  was  excessive,  would 
have  wondered  what  caused  the  diminished 
§^aiety  of  his   daugliter,    had  he  possessed 
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sufficient  penetration  to  perceive  that  she 
was  any  way  changed :  but  while  he  saw 
the  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  the  deep  carna- 
tion of  her  cheek  undiminished,  and  heard 
her  warble,  in  unaffected  cheerfulness,  the 
wild  airs  of  her  native  hills,  he  never 
thought  of  watching  the  sadness  that  would 
often  steal  over  her  expressive  countenance, 
or  noting  the  deep  yet  smothered  sigh  that 
burst  from  a  heart  ill  at  ease. 

Fitz-Evelin  alone  was  sad ;  yet  he  sought 
to  hide  his  sadness  even  from  himself.  An- 
xiously seeking  to  persuade  himself,  that  his 
affection  for  his  friend's  sister  was  only  what 
we  must  always  feel  for  what  is  excellent 
and  noble,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  regret 
with  which  he  beheld  her  passion  for  Mur- 
ray. He  wished  to  reconcile  himself  to 
this  unexpected  feeling  by  reflections  on 
the  character  of  the  man  beloved  by  Laura ; 
and  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  tho- 
roughly appreciated  it.     It  was  not  merely 
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that  he  thought  him  unworthy  of  her,  for 
he  would  have  thought  the  same  of  any  one  ; 
but  he  revolted  from  his  suspicious  nature  ; 
he  was  shocked  at  his  egotism,  and  despised 
his  vanity.  Yet  could  he  not  wonder  at 
Laura,  when  he  marked  his  elegant  and  at- 
tractive manner, — the  manly  spirit  of  his 
countenance, — the  ardour  w4th  which  he 
spoke  of  heroic  and  generous  deeds,— the 
tone  of  enthusiasm  which  he  acquired  in 
his  infancy,  though  incapable  of  feeling  it, 
save  for  himself, — the  sympathy  which  he 
often  expressed,  and  which  he  fancied  he 
felt,  but  which  proceeded  from  the  easy 
pliability  of  his  nature  to  take  any  form  he 
pressed  on  it, — the  real  gentleness  of  his 
temper,- -and  his  wish  to  oblige,  when  it 
did  not  interfere  with  his  own  immediate 
gratification  ;— and  that  quality  above  all 
so  worshipped  by  women,  resolute  and  de- 
termined brayery  !  He  had  proved  his  cou- 
rage ;  and  a  hero  is  ever  dear  to  the  timid 
and  the  weak. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


A  FEW  days  after  Murray  had  left  them, 
Edward  rushed  into  the  breakfast-room 
in  breathless  haste.  He  threw  himself 
down  on  a  chair,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  Laura, 
such  a  lovely  creature  !  such  a  heavenly 
morning  !  such  a  charming  rencontre  !" — 
Laura  bust  into  laughter.  "  Why  truly, 
my  dear  brother,  any  thing  so  hurried  and 
confused  I  have  not  heard  I  don't  know  the 
time  when.  I  beseech  you  let  us  have  a 
full  and  clear  account  of  all  Uiat  has  pass- 
ed." 
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Edward  smiled  at  the  illusion  ;  and  re- 
storing a  little  order  to  his  ideas,  proceeded 
more  composedly  :  "  I  was  walking  on  the 
cliffs  by  the  sea-shore,  watching  a  little 
skiff  skimming  gaily  over  the  fair  blue  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
this  delightful  day,  when  I  beheld  a  group 
of  children  gathering  shells  below  me. 
They  were  followed  by  a  girl  somewhat 
older,  •  who  drew  with  difficulty  after  her  a 
wooden  chair  on  w^heels,  whereon  was  pla- 
ced a  woman  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  ap- 
parently infirm.  She  leaned  back  on  her 
seat,  her  eyes  half  closed,  a  moving  picture 
of  calm  suffering  and  uncomplaining  grief. 
I  was  contemplating  with  interest  her  pla- 
cid mien,  when  the  chair  stopped  ;  and  the 
young  conductress,  whose  fragile  form 
seemed  unequal  to  her  task,  rested  against 
the  handle,  exhausted  and  pale  from  fa- 
tigue. I  was  preparing  to  descend  to  offer 
my  assistance,  when   I  beheld  a  light  fairy 
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figure  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  with  the 
agility  of  a  fawn.  Her  golden  locks  float- 
ed in  the  air,  and  blazed  in  the  sun-shine  ; 
her  air  of  sportive  innocence  transported 
me,  and  I  remained  spell-bound,  watching 
her  movements.  She  approached  the  inva- 
lid ;  and  respectfully  inclining  herself  as  she 
spoke,  addressed  her  in  words  which  I  could 
not  distinguish,  but  whose  silver  tones  caught 
my  ear.  She  made  a  motion  to  draw  the 
chair ;  but  she  b"d  scarce  made  a  step  before 
I  was  by  her  ^^  ^^kntresLiing  to  relieve  her. 
She  blushed,  as  if  unused  to  strangers,  and 
assured  me  she  was  equal  to  the  underta- 
king. I  answered,  that  I  was  well  aware 
her's  was  a  post  of  honour,  and  if  she  would 
not  resign  it  to  me  entirely,  she  could  not 
wonder  that  I  should  solicit  to  share  it. 
She  seemed  pleased,  and  looked  at  me 
with  approbation ;  but  instantly  cast  her 
ey^s  with  timidity  on  the  ground.  I  ven- 
tured to  take  part  of  the  handle ;  and  we 
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quickly  drew  the  old  lady  off  the  soft  deep 
sand,  which  was  what  had  caused  so  much 
difficulty  to  her  fbrmer  conductress,  who 
now  declaimed  she  would  suffer  us  to  draw  it 
no  longer ;  in  which  she  was  seconded  by 
her  grandmother." 

Edward  stopped.  "  Well,"  said  his  sis- 
ter, "  and  what  became  of  your  fair  incog- 
nita ?"— "  I  don't  know,  indeed."—"  Don'i 
know  !  Pray,  do  you  know  how  you  got 
home  again  yourself?" — "Not  exactly,  up- 
on my  word." — "  And  d  r>u  not  ask  who 
she  was  ?" — "  No ;  whom  should  I  have  ask- 
ed.''" — "  Why,  the  old  woman  to  be  sure." 
— «  Oh  I  but  I  left  them  together." 

"  If  you  are  very  curious,  Miss  Merton,"* 
said  Fitz-Evelin,  smiling,  "  I  believe  I  can 
tell  you  her  name."—"  No  !  can  you  ?"  said 
Edward,  starting  up  eagerly :  "  Who  is 
she?"—"  The  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Aumaile,  Lady  Adelaide  Fanway.  She 
has  led  a  very  retired  life,  and  I  believe  is 
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not  yet  seventeen." — "  And  how,"  asked 
Sir  James,  "  did  it  happen  that  you  never 
told  us  of  this  beautiful  neighbour  of  our's  ?" 
•^  I  forgot,"  he  coldly  answered. — "  For- 
get any  thing  so  charming  !  why,  what  a 
memory  you  must  have  I"  reproachfully  re- 
torted Edward :  "  I  saw  her  but  once,  and 
thought  her  a  very  graceful  child,  a  little 
too  old  to  play  with,  and  not  a  little  too 
young  to  converse  with." — "  Why  !  what 
the  devil,  Fitz-Evelin,  would  you  reason 
on  politics  and  theology  with  any  woman, 
if  she  was  as  old  as  Methusalem  ?" — "  A 
reasoning  woman  is  not  always  a  reasonable 
one,"  smilingly  answered  Fitz-Evelin  ;  "  but 
I  would  certainly  wish  a  woman  to  be  the 
one,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  the  other.'' 
**  Indeed,  my  dear  friends,"  said  Laura, 
who,  fearing  that  her  brother  would  be  an- 
gry, was  anxious  to  turn  the  conversation, 
**  you  must  have  very  little  to  discuss,  if 
you  can  find  nothing  better  to  talk  of  than 
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a  reasonable  woman ! — an  animal,  whose  very 
existence  has  been  not  unfrequently  doubt- 
ed, and  who,  if  she  does  exist,  is  in  all 
probability  a  most  tiresome  hum-drum  crea- 
ture." 

The  conversation  took  another  turn  ;  but 
Sir  James  did  hot  join  in  it.  In  truth,  he 
was  taken  up  at  that  time  with  many  and 
weighty  considerations.  "-  He  had  experien- 
ced not  only  much  uneasiness  at  Edward's 
attachment  to  Mary  Hornby,  but  consider- 
able alarm,  lest,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
he  might  make  proposals  to  her.  He  was 
not  very  solicitous  about  fortune,  but  he 
possessed  much  family  pride.  A  genealogy 
from  the  times  of  William  the  Conqueror 
he  surveyed  with  delight,  and  an  old  title 
he  looked  up  to  with  reverential  awe.  That 
of  Aumaile  was  extinct  at  the  death  of  La- 
dy Adelaide's  father;  but  a  little  interest 
might  cause  it  to  be  revived  in  the  person 
of  her  husband.  He  had  formerly  been 
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slightly  acquainted  with  Lord  Aumaile, 
and  he  determined  on  that  plea  to  visit  his 
daughter ;  and  if  she  pleased  him,  to  take 
his  son  and  daughter  to  call  on  her  like- 
wise. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
with  Fitz-Evelin,  he  asked  by  what  means 
he  learned  the  Lady  Adelaide's  name.  "  I 
was  looking  out  for  lodgings,  as  you  know, 
Sir,"  said  Fitz-Evelin,  "  for  Mrs  Fraser 
and  her  daughter,  who  wished  to  spend  the 
summer  here.  Among  other  houses,  the  one 
covered  with  jessamine  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  pleased  me  particuarly,  and  I  was  an- 
xious to  take  it ;  but  the  person  to  whom  it 
belonged  said  it  had  been  previously  enga- 
gaged  for  a  Mrs  Muscarell  and  Lady  Ade- 
laide Fanway.  Not  long  since  I  saw  two 
women  near  the  bathing  machines.  They 
passed  me  in  earnest  conversation.  There 
was  a  something  particularly  plaintive  in 
the  voice  of  the  elder  lady  that  struck  me ; 
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and  I  enquired  who  she  was  ?  I  was  told 
it  was  a  Mrs  Muscarell ;  that  her  young 
companion  was  Lady  Adelaide  Fanway, 
whom  she  seemed  to  love  as  though  she 
was  her  own  child  ;  and  that  they  lived  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  I  have  since  heard  many 
pleasing  traits  of  Mrs  Muscarell,  who  is  come 
here  for  her  health  ;  but  of  Lady  Adelaide 
I  know  nothing." 

Sir  James  thanked  him  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  plan 
in  execution.  He  found  them  at  home, 
and  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  visit.  The 
elderly  lady  received  him  with  courtly  ur- 
banity ;  while  the  younger  won  his  heart 
by  her  artless  manner  and  timid  naivete. 
He  begged  leave  to  bring  his  daughter  some 
day  to  wait  on  her.  "  It  would  be  hard," 
said  Mrs  Muscarell,  "  if  such  near  neigh- 
bours in  the  country  should  stand  on  the 
ceremony  of  a  visit.  Allow  me  to  spend 
c  3 
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this  evening'  with  her.  Old  maids  are  ac- 
cused of  stiffness;  but  in  this  instance  I 
must  be  suffered  to  depart  from  the  rule, 
however  sagacious.  I  have,  besides,  some 
little  claim  on  Miss  Merton's  acquaintance, 
as  I  knew  both  her  parents  before  she  was 
born,  although  her  father,  I  perceive,  does 
not  recollect  me  " 

Sir  James  started.  "  It  cannot  be,  that 
you  are  the  Miss  Muscarell  who  was  the 
admiration  of  London  twenty  years  ago, 
and  in  whose  society  my  wife  expressed 
herself  as  so  much  delighted  during  my  re- 
sidence abroad." 

She  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  am  certainly 
the  Miss  Muscarell  whose  fortune  was  so 
much  the  admiration  of  all  the  needy  ex- 
travagant young  men  about  town,  and  who 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  so  much  of  that 
angelic  creature  Maria  Merton.  During 
the  three  years  of  your  absence,  we  fre- 
quently met,  with   fresh  admiration  on  my 
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part,  and  indulgence  on  her's.     I  grieve  to 
think  I  was  too  young,  and  too  much  her 
inferior,  to  challenge  her  friendship  ;  and  I 
esteem  myself  as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to   show  her  daughter  as   a  model 
to  my  darling  Adelaide." — "  She  is  too  per- 
fect herself  to   need  a  model,"  politely  re- 
plied vSir  James  ;    and,  bowing,   he  wished 
them  good  morning,   and   returned   to   in- 
form   Laura  of  the    acquaintance   he  had 
made ;  and  that  she  was  to   expect  them  in 
the  evening.     She  smiled  at  the  rapidity  of 
her  father's  movements  ;  while  Edward  was 
in  rapture,  and  Fitz-Evelin  lost  in  astonish- 
ment. 

They  met  with  mutual  pleasure  ;  for  all 
who  had  loved  her  mother  were  sure  to  find 
a  passport  to  the  heart  of  Laura.  The  La- 
dy Adelaide  alone  was  embarrassed.  On 
first  entering  the  room,  she  bowed  to  all 
who  were  introduced  to  her  without  looking 
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at  any  one.  When  she  had  been  seated  a 
few  minutes,  she  ventured  to  cast  a  timid 
glance  around  her,  and,  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  recognised  Edward. 
She  told  Mrs  Muscarell  in  a  whisper,  he  was 
the  hero  of  her  morning's  adventure  ;  who, 
nstantly  beckoning  him  to  her,  said,  "  so 
I  find  this  is  not  your  first  introduction  to 
my  Adelaide."  He  acknowledged  it  was 
not ;  and  expressed  his  delight  at  their  so 
soon  meeting  again. 

By  degrees  he  induced  the  gentle  Ade- 
laide to  join  in  the  conversation  ;  and  con- 
templated with  admiration  her  artless  ener- 
getic nature,  escaping  as  it  were  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  shroud  of  diffidence  in  which 
she  was  wrapped.  Where  the  subject  in- 
terested her,  her  manner  became  easy, 
frank,  and  impressive.  There  was  a  spor- 
tive gaiety  and  playful  hilarity  about  her, 
particularly  captivating  when  united  to 
youth  and  beauty.     If  the  conversation  cea- 
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sed  for  a  moment,  she  again  blushed  and 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  nor 
ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 
Her  bashfulness  assumed  so  many  formsj 
that  one  almost  despaired  of  conquering  it ; 
— yet  not  to  attempt  it  was  impossible  I 

They  talked  of  the  old  woman  they  had 
drawn  in  the  morning.  Lady  Adelaide  said 
"  she  did  not  know  her  ;  but  that  her  eldest 
grandchild  and  conductress  she  was  well  ac- 
quainted with,  as  she  supplied  them  with 
eggs.  They  had  a  farm,  and  were  not  in 
ill  circumstances  ;  but  age  and  sorrow  had 
rendered  the  old  woman  so  infirm,  that  she 
had  long  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs." 

Edward  and  Laura  conducted  them  home 
The  former  exerted  himself  to  please  and  a- 
muse  his  companions  ;  while  tlie  latter,  lost 
in  reflection,  almost  forgot  they  were  there. 
It  was  a  heavenly  night !  A  soft  breeze 
gently  agitated  the  leaves,  and  sighed  a- 
mong  the  branches.     The  moon   was  full, 
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clear,  and  transparent,  and  cast  its  soft  radi- 
ance and  bright  reflection  many  miles  on  the 
water  before  it ;  but  its  beauty  charmed  only 
the  Lady  Adelaide.  Mrs  Muscarell  sighed, 
and  was  silent.  Edward  thought  only  of 
his  fair  companion.  Laura  thought  of  Mur- 
ray ;  and  the  tears  slowly  filled  her  eyes, 
and  fell  unheeded  and  ;almost  unfelt. 

When  they  parted,  Lady  Adelaide  spoke 
in  raptures  of  every  thing  and  every  body ; 
and  eagerly  enquired  if  Laura  was  like  her 
mother.  "  She  is  in  a  very  different  style,"  re- 
plied Mrs  JMuscarell ;  "  yet,  at  times,  she  looks 
so  like  her,  I  could  almost  fancy  the  same 
spirit  animated  them.  Miss  Merton  inspires 
an  undefined  and  vague  sort  of  awe,  which 
was  very  different  from  her  mother,  who 
won  your  love  long  before  you  could  account 
for  it.  There  is  no  effort  in  Laura's  con- 
descension :  but  I  still  think  one  cannot 
help  imagining  that  it  is  condescension.  She 
seems  both   amiable  and  gentle ;  but  there 
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is  a  striking  grandeur  about  her,  precisely 
opposite  to  Lady  Merton." 

No  answer  was  returned  by  the  Lady 
Adelaide,  who  wished  too  sincerely  to  be 
pleased,  ever  to  dissect  happiness,  as  she 
called  it,  by  reflections,  which  perhaps  may 
add  to  our  knowledge,  but  decidedly  detract 
from  our  enjoyment.  The  very  timidity  of 
her  nature  induced  her  to  lean  on  a  lofty 
and  aspiring  mind.  Capable  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  affection,  she  had  yet  too  much 
delicacy,  too  refined  a  taste,  to  admire 
what  was  merely  agreeable.  Thus  the 
marked  superiority  of  Laura  delighted  more 
than  it  awed  her.  To  have  found  some- 
thing to  look  up  to,  was,  in  her  young  and 
ardent  conception,  a  certainty  of  happiness. 
No  one  could  so  well  appreciate  true  great- 
ness. Her  standard  of  morals  was  not  on- 
ly particularly  high,  but  her  temper  so  san- 
guine, that  she  constantly  invested  all  her 
acquaintance    with    almost    every    quality 
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which  she  deemed  requisite  to  a  noble  cha- 
racter. With  Laura  she  readily  perceived 
no  imagination  was  necessary  ;  every  thing 
she  did,  said,  or  looked,  suited  her,  but 
could  suit  no  one  else.  She  was  original, 
not  from  a  fantastic  appearance,  or  wild 
unnatural  notions,  but  from  that  towering, 
yet  steady  grandeur  of  principle  and  feel- 
ing, which  shone  conspicuous  in  every 
lineament  of  her  beautiful  expressive  coun- 
tenance. It  was  evidently  with  her  not  an 
acquired  or  assumed  character  of  sublimity 
and  magnanimity,  but  an  inherent  and  na- 
tural superiority,  of  which  she  was  the  on- 
ly person  perfectly  unconscious.  But,  much 
as  the  Lady  Adelaide  was  charmed  with 
Laura,  she  felt  it  would  be  long,  very  long, 
ere  she  knew  her  perfectly ;  and  she  was 
right :  Her's  was  not  a  mind  to  be  fathomed 
in  a  day ;  and  she  might  be  known  and  wor- 
shipped for  yearS;  ere  the  ground-work  of 
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all  her  excellencies  was  discoverable — ere 
her  noble  actions,  her  constant  serenity,  her 
rigid  self-command,  could  be  traced  to  their 
real  source — pure  and  ardent  piety — true  and 
unaffected  religion. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Xhe  following  day's  post  brought  letters 
from  Murray  to  Edward  and  Laura.  Ed- 
ward was  out ;  and  Laura  broke  her  seal 
with  impatience,  and  found,  with  delighted 
surprise,  that  there  was  a  mistake  about 
the  regiment  named  for  foreign  service, 
and  that  Murray  was  not  going. 

She  was  shedding  tears  of  grateful  plea- 
sure when  her  brother  entered  the   room. 
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He  read  her  letter,  and  rejoiced  in  her  joy  ; 
then  opening  his  own,  he  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  disappointment  and  vexation,  and 
continued  to  read  rapidly  ;  having'  con- 
cluded, he  was  hastily  leaving  -the  room, 
when,  recollecting  his  sister,  he  threw  her 
the  letter,  saying  with  much  emotion, 
"  Fitz-Evelin  leaves  us  though  !"  and  the 
tone  in  which  he  said  it,  clearly  shewed 
how  much  the  greater  loss  he  thought  him 
of  the  two. 

Laura  was  sincerely  vexed  at  the  de- 
parture of  Fitz-Evelin,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  at  the  evident  selfishness  of  Mur- 
ray, who,  in  his  letter  to  her,  dwelt  only  on 
his  own  happiness,  and  did  not  once  name 
Fitz-Evelin,  to  whom  he  must  have  been 
aware  they  were  all  so  much  attached. 

She  was  pondering  on  this,  with  every 
mixed  feeling  of  surprise,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
comfort, when  she  heard  a  carriage  drive 
rapidly  to  the  door,  and  immediately  after- 
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wards  Fitz-Evelin,  equijiped  for  his  journey^, 
entered,  followed  by  Sir  James  and  Ed- 
ward. "  So  you  are  going/'  said  she, 
mourrvfully  extending  her  hand  to  him. 
"  I  am  indeed  going,"  said  he,  forcing  a 
smile ;  "  but  the  regiment  is  not  likely  to 
remain  long  abroad;  and  I  hope  there  is 
little  doubt  of  our  meeting  soon  again." 
Laura  burst  into  tears,  but  they  did  not  all 
flow  for  him  :  She  thought  at  that  moment 
of  the  difference  of  Murray's  manner,  who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  impress  on  her 
mind  the  certainty  almost  of  his  death. 
She  felt  too  she  had  no  right  to  rejoice  in 
the  return  of  Murray  ;  that  she  was  almost 
purchasing  his  life,  by  risking  that  of  her 
brother's  friend ;  and  she  abhorred  herself 
for  the  imaginary  crime.  Fitz-Evelin  would 
have  been  flattered  by  her  emotion,  but  he 
recollected  what  she  felt  and  looked  when 
her  more  fortunate  cousin  announced  his 
departure,  and,  sickening  at  the  remem- 
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brance,  he  scarce  touched  her  hand  ;  andj 
leaving  the  room  without  speaking,  sprung 
into  the  carriage  that  was  in  waiting,  and 
drove  rapidly  away.  As,  however,  from  a 
turn  in  the  road,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  slowly  receding  figure,  and  perceived 
that  she  still  followed  the  carriage  with  her 
eye,  he  repented  the  abruptness  of  his 
farewel,  and  for  one  moment  wished  to  be 
at  her  feet  to  tell  her  how  he  loved  hf  r  ! 
but  it  was  only  one  short  moment.  Shud- 
dering at  the  length  his  imagination  had 
gone,  he  forcibly  turned  his  attention  to 
other  subjects,  and  soon,  in  sad  retrospect 
tions  of  the  past,  and  almost  as  mournful 
anticipations  of  the  future,  the  image  of 
Laura  was  banished  for  a  while.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  for  long ;  as,  independent  of 
his  ardent  admiration  of  her,  she  ever  re- 
curred to  him  when  he  thought  of  his  un- 
fortunate parents. 
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Enveloped  in  mystery,  as  he  seemed  to 
every  eye,  he  felt  that  Miss  Merton  really 
knew  him.  This  idea  he  had  long  nou- 
rished ;  but  his  belief  had  been  confirmed  a 
few  days  before  the  departure  of  Murray. 

They  were  one  evening,  trying  for  amuse- 
ment, who  could  write  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  feigned  hands.  Laura  declared  her 
inability,  but  was  inspecting  the  attempts 
of**others  :  as  she  leaned  over  the  back  of 
Fitz-Evelin'b  chair,  she  perceived  him  write 
a  sentence  in  a  hand  too  particular  not  to 
be  remembered,  though  she  had  seen  it  but 
once.  Fearful  that  her  father's  seeing  and  re- 
cognising it  might  lead  to  unpleasant  ques- 
tions and  consequences,  she  took  the  bit  of 
paper,  and  twirling  it  round  her  finger  with 
affected  carelessness,  said  to  him  in  a  whis- 
per, "  My  Father  knows  that  hand."  Struck 
dumb  with  astonishment,  he  could  only 
gaze  on  her  in  silence.  At  last,  recovering 
himself,  he  said  softly,  although  much  agi- 
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tated,  "  You  could  not  know  her  ?" — "  I 
did  not  know  her,"  answered  Laura  so- 
lemly  ;  "  but  my  mother  did  many  years 
ago,  and  I  have  seen  her  hand  writing ; 
nay,  in  all  probability,  the  last  letter  she 
ever  wrote." 

Surrounded  as  they  then  were,  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  the  conversation  ; 
and  Fitz-Evelin  was  too  fearful  of  only  ac- 
quiring additional  reason  to  blush  for  his 
mother,  to  make  any  enquiry  of  Laura  then 
or  at  any  future  time. 

The  writing,  however,  frequently  oc- 
curred to  him  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed to  discover  how  a  girl,  educated 
in  so  retired  and  simple  a  manner  as  was 
Miss  Merton,  could  ever  even  have  heard 
of  such  a  woman  as  the  beautiful  mistress 
of  Lord  De  Bosco.  In  this  uncertainty, 
however,  he  was  now  forced  to  remain  ; 
and    at    this    moment    he    was   too    much 
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taken  up  with  real  business  to  let  it  weigh 
much  on  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  his  absence  cast  a  yet  more 
sensible  gloom  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage  than  even  that  of  Murray.  Laura 
did  not  feel  it  so  necessary  to  affect  spirits ; 
and  Edward,  who  was  warmly  attached  to 
Fitz-Evelin,  and  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  slightly  interested  for  Murray, 
would  have  sunk  into  languor  and  indo- 
lence, but  for  the  inspiring  presence  of  the 
blooming  and  lovely  Adelaide.  Neither  she 
nor  Mrs  Muscarell  for  a  long  time  together 
were  absent  from  their  new  friends ;  and 
Laura  was  never  weary  of  hearing  anec- 
dotes of  her  idolized  mother,  and  listening 
to  her  praises.  In  such  converse,  Mrs 
Muscarell  and  Miss  Merton  spent  many  a 
delightful  hour. 

One  day,  the  latter  having  asked  some 
question  about  the  Lady  Adelaide's  parents* 
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Mrs  Muscarell  sighed,  and  remained  for  a 
moment  silent ;  then  turning  towards  her, 
she  said  in  a  rapid,  and  somewhat  agitated 
manner,  "  Ask  me  no  questions,  my  dear 
girl ;  my  history  is  so  interwoven  with  that 
of  Adelaide's  parents,  that  I  could  not 
speak  of  them  without  recurring  to  my- 
self; and  as  nothing  singular  or  interest- 
ing has  happened  to  me,  it  would  be  a 
useless  fatigue  to  you  to  hear  about  me." 
Fearful  of  having  touched  a  tender  string, 
Laura  remained  silent ;  she  possessed  too 
much  real  delicacy  to  apologize  for  i?aving 
unintentionally  wounded  her  feelings  ;  but 
she  tried  all  in  her  power  to  divert  her 
attention  to  other  objects,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded. 

Every  hour  added  to  Mrs  Muscarell's 
aflfection  for  the  child  of  her  admired  Lady 
Merton  ;  new  excellencies  daily  unfolded 
themselves  ;  fresh  likenesses  to  her  mother 
attracted  her  attention,  and  delighted  her 
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heart.  But  she  was  to  see  her  in  a  new 
light — a  light  in  which  few  indeed  can 
bear  to  be  placed.— Murray  returned  ! 

Looking  forward,  as  Laura  did,  to  their 
speedy  union,  she  could  not  receive  him 
with  that  marked  attention  and  open  affec- 
tion with  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  hail  her  cousin.  She  had  not  courage 
to  give  him  her  hand  ;  nor,  though  she 
longed  once  more  to  gaze  on  that  beloved 
countenance,  did  she  venture  to  raise  her 
eyes  when  first  they  met. 

Embarrassed  herself,  she  did  not  mark 
his  altered  manner  ;  and,  relieved  by  his 
inattention,  which  she  mistook  for  delicacy, 
she  was  not  long  in  recovering  herself, 
and  stole  occasional  glances  at  him  :  but 
having  once  met  his  eye,  she  ventured  not 
to  repeat  the  experiment ;  for  she  felt  too 
well,  that  one  look  from  him  was  sufficient 
to  banish  her  apparent  composure. 
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Shocked  at  such  excessive  weakness,  as 
soon  as  she  was  alone  she  took  herself 
severely  to  task  for  it.  "  Why,"  thought 
she,  "  should  the  sight  of  Murray  make  me 
blush  and  tremble  noiu  ?  A  month  back  it 
had  no  such  effect  on  me,  and  1  loved  him 
as  much  then.  If  this  continue,  soon  I 
shall  be  the  mere  timid  play-thing  of  his 
will  !  It  must  not,  shall  not  be  !"  and  Laura 
arose  with  more  than  usual  grandeur.  She 
looked  towards  the  window  ;  and  as  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure  of  JMurray 
at  a  distance,  her  heart  beat  violently — her 
dignity  vanished— she  could  scarcely  breathe 
—and,  throwing  herself  on  a  chair,  she  wept 
with  vexation.  "  I  am  this  man's  slave  /" 
said  she  with  indignation. 

She  took  up  a  book,  and  read  in  her  mo- 
ther's hand  writing,  "  Excess  of  any  thing, 
however  right  and,  even  praise-worthy  in  it- 
self, becomes  both  absurd  and  dangerous.  If 
our  reason  is  not  strong  enough  to  controul 
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our  passions,  or  our  religion  fervent  enough 
to  root  them  out ;  it  would  not  be  unwise 
to  keep  them  in  check  by  each  other.  One 
master  passion  will  infallibly  sweep  down 
every  good  feeling  and  principle,  and,  like 
a  noxious  weed  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  will  spread  its  baneful  roots  over 
the  soil,  and  stifle  every  less  vigorous  plant 
around  it." 

"  This  is  only  reasoning,"  said  Laura 
with  emphasis ;  and  nothing  but  the  cha- 
racters in  which  it  was  traced,  and  which  to 
her  were  sacred,  prevented  her  throwing 
the  book  from  her.  She  continued  to  read, 
and  reasoned  herself  into  greater  calmness. 
"  Well,"  thought  she,  "  if  I  cannot  conquer 
the  trepidation  with  which  Murray's  pre- 
sence inspires  me,  at  least  I  can  conceal  it 
from  him." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  she  appeared 
more  reserved  than  usual ;  while  Murray, 
who  had  now  leisure  to  give  full  scope  to 
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his  resentment  and  pique  (occasioned  by 
her  former  refusal  to  elope  with  him)  was 
colder  and  more  distant  every  day. 

Things  were  in  this  train  ;  I.aura  trying 
to  account  for  her  lover's  delay  in  asking 
her  of  Sir  James,  and  willing  to  blind  her- 
self to  the  selfishness  he  daily  betrayed, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  that  did  not 
decrease  her  uneasiness^. 

Laura  was  writing  in  the  drawing  room 
one  afternoon.  Every  one  was  employed 
around  her  ;  Murray  was  cutting  the  leaves 
of  a  Review,  and  pretending  to  read  it,  but 
in  fact  watching  her  countenance.  She 
wix)te  with  extreme  velocity  and  apparent 
earnestness.  She  paused  for  a  while,  and 
appeared  lost  in  mournful  reflections  ;  a. tear 
fell  on  her  paper,  and  she  sighed  as  she 
blotted  it  out. 

All  Murray's  jealousy  was  roused  ;  he 
would  not  look  on  the  letter ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  was    folded    up,   he   glanced   across 

VOL.  n.  D 
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the  direction.  It  was  to  Fitz-Evelin  !  He 
drew  his  chair  near  the  bureau.  "  I  must 
see  that  letter,"  said  he.  "  Indeed !"  said 
Laura  smiling ;  "  why  should  you  be  par- 
ticularly curious  to  see  that  letter  more 
than  any  other  ?"— "  It  is  to  Fitz-Evelin," 
returned  Murray.  "  Well,  and  what  then  ?" 
"  You  can  only  really  convince  me  there  is 
nothing  in  it  by  shewing  it  to  me." — "  I 
am  sorry,"  replied  Laura  gravely,  "  that  I 
cannot  shew  it  you,  because  you  could  not 
understand  it ;  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
explain  it.  But  pray  tell  me  what  reason 
you  have  for  being  more  anxious  about  my 
letter  to  Fitz-Evelin  than  to  any  one 
else?" — *'  I  have  my  reasons,"  he  answered 
haughtily ;  "  but  as  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand your  secrets,  you  would  certainly  not 
comprehend  ?;ime."— "  Oh  !  it  is  a  secret  is 
it  ?  I  assure  you  they  are  very  bad  things  ; 
and  I  recommend  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
fast  as  possible." — "  You  speak  from  ex- 
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perience  jNIiss  Merton,"  returned  JNIurray 
with  bitterness ;  "  therefore  I  must  believe 
you." 

Laura  looked  at  him,  and  was  shocked 
at  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  He 
rose  to  leave  her ;  she  eagerly  caught  his 
arm,  and  half  alarmed,  half  affectionate, 
exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Murray,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  you  astonish,  you  terrify  me.*' 
A  little  subdued,  he  replied,  "  Why  have 
you  secrets  with  Fitz-Evelin  ?"  The  tone 
of  his  voice  was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  Laura 
felt  he  was  jealous.  The  hectic  of  indigna- 
tion dyed  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
with  no  pleasurable  emotion,  as  she  pre- 
sented her  letter  to  Murray. 

While  he  unfolded  it,  she  said  with  calm 
dignity,  "  This  will  remove  your  present 
doubts  ;  but  as  there  is  a  mystery  which 
Fitz-Evelin  himself  cannot  as  yet  fathom, 
it  will  serve  but  to  bewilder  you." 
D  2 
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Murray  scarce  heard  her,  so  eager  was 
he  to  peruse  the  letter,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  Dear  Friend, 
"  My  brother  had  so  much  to  say  in  his 
letter  to  you,  that  he  forgot  to  send  you 
the  direction  to  our  protege  the  cot  ma- 
ker. It  is  about  the  middle  of  Holborn,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  way,  with  the 
name  of  Waring  on  the  door.  You  cannot 
fail  to  see  it.  Having  now  executed  the 
commission  my  brother  gave  me,  I  have 
two  requests  of  my  own  to  make  to  you  : 
the  first  is,  that  if  you  go  near  Richmond, 
you  will  see  Miss  Mante,  and  ask  her  if 
she  has  heard  any  good  news  of  poor  INIary 
Hornby.  The  second  is^  as  easy  for  you, 
and  yet  more  interesting  to  me  ;  and  I  en- 
treat you,  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  do  not 
refuse  me.  Suffer  me  to  desire  my  father's 
agent,  Lockie,  to  call  on  you  with  my  will. 
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and  put  your  name  to  it  as  one  of  my 
Emma's  guardians.  If  I  live,  you  will  have 
no  further  trouble  about  it ;  if  I  die,  her 
other  guardian,  Mr  Fortescue,  will  save  you 
all  care  and  anxiety.  But  if  you  survive 
us.  both,  do  not  forget  that  this  innocent 
and  lovely  girl  is  bequeathed  you  by  an 
unfortunate  sister,  whose  spirit  will  rejoice 
to  see  the  little  orphan  in  your  protection. 
Should  you  douht  this  assertion,  or  not  com- 
prehend  it,  then  only  remember,  that  it  is 
the  earnest  prayer  of  your  affectionate, 

L.  Mehton. 

**  What  does  this  mean  ?"  eagerly  asked 
Murray.  "  I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered 
Laura.  "  Who  is  Emma  ?"— «  A  child 
whom  I  have  adopted,  and  whom  I  love  as 
if  she  were  my  own." 

A  strange  and  disagreeable  mixture  of 
sensations  crowded  rapid^y  on  the  brain  of 
Murray.  After  a  short  pause,  he  said  im- 
D  3 
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patiently,  "  Who  are  her  real  parents?" 
"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  ;  they  were 
jny  friends,  and  I  promised  them  both  I 
would  watch  over  the  infant  Emma  while 
I  had  the  power." — "  But  what  has  Fitz- 
Evelin  to  do  with  all  this  ?  Why  could  not 
/  protect  Emma  as  well  as  he  r"  Laura 
was  silent  for  a  moment ;  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  ;  and  rising,  she  said  faintly, 
<«  We  will  take  a  walk,  and  then  we  can 
discuss  this  matter  better  ;"  glancing  around 
(9n  her  friends  as  she  spoke. 

Murray  complied ;  and  she  gave  him  sa- 
tisfactory reasons  for  having  made  this  re- 
quest to  Fitz-Evelin  sooner  than  to  him. 
But  in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  selfishness  and 
obstinacy, — he  betrayed  such  excessive  sus- 
picion,--so  much  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
Fitz-Evelin,— and  such  a  degree  of  irritable 
curiosity  about  Mmma,  so  unlike  what  Lau- 
ra would  have  expected  of  him^  that  her 
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eyes  began  to  open  to  his  real  character, 
and  the  bitter  withering  sensation  of  disap- 
pointment sunk  on  her  heart,  and  chilled 
^ach  tender  feeling. 

Murray's  object  was  now  to  try  his  power 
over  Laura,  by  making  her  betray  her 
friends — break  Tier  promise — and  unveil  the 
mystery  which  hung  over  Emma. 

Finding  her  inflexible,  he  acqi^sed  her  of 
indifference.  Laura  wept  in  silence.  She 
felt  the  cruelty,  the  injustice  of  his  accu- 
sation ;  but  her  spirits  were  too  exhausted 
to  contend  with  him,  and  she  heard  his 
keen  sarcasms  and  cutting  reproofs  in  un- 
complaining anguish.  When,  however,  he 
added,  "  Wretched  indeed  will  be  my  lot 
with  an  unbending,  unloving  companion, 
who  denies  her  confidence  to  her  husband !" 
she  withdrew  her  arm  from  his  support, 
and  summoning  all  her  fortitude,  she  said, 
in  a  calm  decided  manner,  though  her  voice 
was  hoarse  with  emotion,   "  Murray,   you 
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are  not  in  a  state  to  converse  rationally  at 
present— reflect  soberly  on  all  you  have 
said — do  not  forget  your  last  sentence  ; 
and  remember,  that  here  I  solemnly  release 
you  from  all  promises  and  vows  to  me. 
You  are  free.  Sir  !"  She  turned  from  him, 
and  bent  her  steps  homewards. 

The  cold  dignity  of  her  manner  arrested 
Murray's  rage.  He  became  suddenly  calm  ; 
he  looked  at  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight, 
and  then,  unable  to  resist  following,  hastily 
advanced  to  overtake  her.  All  his  anger 
at  her  resistance,  nay,  even  perhaps  his 
dread  of  her  abilities,  would  have  vanished, 
and  he  would  have  entreated  her  to  become 
bis  immediately,  had  he  found  her  in  tears ; 
but  as  he  turned  the  sharp  angle  of  a  cliff, 
he  beheld  her  buying  flowers  of  some  chil- 
dren ;  she  was  talking  to  them  with  ap- 
parent ease,  and  as  he  approached,  he  saw 
a  smile  on  her  countenance  !  True,  it  was 
unlike,  oh  !  how  unlike  those  smiles  which 
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had  so  often  enraptured  him.  As  a  pale 
lamp  in  a  spacious  apartment  serves  but  to 
shew  the  darkness  and  horror  of  the  spot 
it  would  fain  illumine  ;  so  the  reluctant 
smile  that  trembled  on  Laura's  lip,  and  cast 
a  quivering  uncertain  gleam  on  her  pallid 
face,  did  but  more  strongly  mark  the  an- 
guish and  despair  of  her  countenance.  Yet 
she  did  smile  !  She  had  just  given  him  up, 
and  she  could  force  the  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness !  This  was  more  than  his  pride 
could  stand  ;  and  he  abruptly  turned  into 
another  path. 

Laura  continued  her  enquiries  of  the 
children,  most  of  whose  mothers  were  on 
her  charitable  list,  and  wrapped  up  the 
flowers  she  had  purchased  in  her  handker- 
chief, intending  them  for  the  Lady  Adelaide, 
who  had  expressed  a  great  wish  to  procure 
some  of  that  sort. 

Thus  was  she  ever  mindful  of  others. 
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even  when  bending  herself  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  grief. 

It  was  near  dinner  time,  and  she  dressed 
hastily.  Shocked  at  the  livid  hue  of  her 
face,  and  the  deadness  of  her  eyes,  she 
drew  her  sable  ringlets  over  them  ;  and 
meaning  to  account  for  her  paleness  by 
throwing  it  on  the  cold  and  headache  she 
had  been  labouring  under  for  some  days,, 
she  descended  with  the  flowers  in  her  hand. 
They  were  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  and  the 
grateful  Adelaide  received  them  with  plea- 
sure. "  Your  nosegay  is  very  ^beautiful, 
sister,"  observed  Edward,  "  but  I  have  one 
that  is  finer  still ;"  and  going  out,  he  re- 
turned with  two  moss  roses,  one  of  which 
he  presented  to  the  Lady  Adelaide,  the 
other  to  Laura.  **  I  thank  you,  my  dear 
brother,"  said  she,  "  but  I  an>  unworthy  of 
it  as  I  have  a  cold  and  cannot  smell."  So 
saying,  she  offered  it  to  Mrs  Muscarell ;  and 
•n  that  lady's  demurring,  she  added>  "  It 
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is  the  flower  of  love  you  know,  and  so  you 
must  not  refuse  me." — "  Oh,  oh !"  answer- 
ed Mrs  Muscarell  gaily,  "  and  so  that's 
the  reason  why  you  wont  accept  of  it  from 
your  brother,  Miss  Merton  ?  Would  every 
body  be  so  unfortunate,  I  wonder?"  and 
she  cast  a  sly  glance  at  Murray.  "  Not 
every  one,  I  dare  say,"  said  he,  answering 
to  her  look  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  mark- 
ed emphasis.  "  But  to  whom,  I  should  like 
to  know,"  asked  the  Lady  Adelaide, 
"  would  Miss  Merton  herself  give  this  sup>* 
posed  pledge  of  affection  ?  for  we  may  re- 
ceive it  from  many,  to  whom  W€  would 
certainly  not  present  it." — "  Do  not  think 
to  get  off  so,"  returned  Laura,  smiling  lan- 
guidly, and  wishing  to  evade  a  direct  an- 
swer ;  "  it  is  only  a  coquette  who  would 
receive  affection  which  she  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  return  ;  and  so,  my  sweet  girl, 
while  you  wear  that  rose,  I  shall  suppose," 
— "  What  ?"  faintly  articulated  the  blushinff 
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gill,  with  a  look  of  confusion  and  alarm* 
Laura  pitied  her  embarrassment ;  and  press- 
ing her  hand  affectionately,  drew  her  arm 
within  her's,  asking  her  some  trivial  ques- 
tion. The  Lady  Adelaide  answered  her  in 
an  absent  manner;  and  presently  taking 
out  her  rose  from  her  girdle  where  she  had 
at  first  placed  it,  entreated  Laura  in  a  whis?- 
per  to  wear  it.  **  I  cannot  keep  it  after 
what  has  been  said,"  added  she^ 

Laura  had  borne  the  beginning  of  this 
conversation  with  that  firmness  which  she  so 
eminently  possessed ;  but  having  disnjissed 
the  subject,  she  was  not  equal  to  recurring 
to  it  ;  and  motioning  the  flower  away,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  wild  yet  subdued  tone  of 
agony,  "  What  have  I  ta  do  with  love  ?" 
The  Lady  Adelaide  started  and  gazed  with 
anxiety  and  astonishment  on  her  disordered 
features.  "  You  are  ill,"  said  she  fearfully  ; 
and  on  receiving  no  answer,  more  and 
more  distressed^  she  addedj  «  My  dear  friend, 
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what  shall  I  get  you  ?  You  are  suffering ;  I 
am  sure  you  are  not  well  1" — "  Quite  well ; 
—quite  easy  I"  replied  Laura  in  the  hollow 
tone  of  settled  despair.  She  caught  Mur- 
ray's eye  ;  who,  though  he  could  not  hear 
what  she  said,  was  struck  with  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  instantly  her  self-com- 
mand returned  ;  and  raising  her  voice,  and 
forcing  a  smile,  she  said,  "  You  are  very 
good  to  be  interested  about  me,  my  dear 
Lady  Adelaide,  but  I  assure  you  I  never 
was  better  in  my  life.  It  is  my  cold  that 
makes  me  look  such  an  object,  but  that  will 
be  well,  I  dare  say,  to-morrow."  *  And  din- 
ner being  announced,  the  conversation  at 
table  was  engrossed  by  Mrs  Muscarell  and 
Sir  James. 
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CHAP.  XVL 


A  WEEff  more  of  constraint  and  misery  was 
spent  by  Laura  and  Murray.  At  last,  un- 
able to  stand  it  any  longer,  he  took  leave, 
and  went  to  London. 

How  different  this  departure  was  from 
the  former  one  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  shock  the  unfortunate  Laura  had  re- 
ceived, and  still  more,  the  uncertainty  in 
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which  she  was  with  respect  to  her  cou- 
sin's true  disposition  and  affection  for  her, 
was  more  than  she  had  strength  to  bear. 
A  slow  fever  wasted  her  form  and  annihi- 
lated her  energy.  The  good-hearted  Mrs 
Muscarell  saw  but  too  plainly  that  her^s 
was  an  illness  which  mocked  all  medical 
skill.  She  exerted  herself,  therefore,  to 
divert  her  mind  from  the  contemplations 
that  seemed  to  deaden  it,  and  to  rouse  the 
latent  springs  of  animation  by  interesting 
her  for  others. 

With  this  view,  one  day  when  they  were 
alone,  she  spoke  with  the  greatest  affection 
of  Edward  and  Adelaide,  and  of  the  plea- 
sure and  approbation  with  which  she  beheld 
their  mutual  attachment ;  "  and,"  continued 
she^  "  as  Sir  James  is  as  much  gratified  as 
myself,  it  is  probable  she  may  one  day  form 
part  of  your  family.  I  therefore  think  it 
right  to  answer  the  questions  you  once  put 
to  me  about  her  parents ;  and  to  do  this 
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clearly,  I  will  tell  you  my  story,  which  h 
short  and  uninteresting  enough,  but  which, 
as  a  proof  of  confidence,  may  be  acceptable 
to  you."  Laura  exerted  herself  to  express 
her  gratitude  to  Mrs  Muscarell,  and  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  she  really  did  wish 
to  hear  it.  Mrs  Muscarell  drew  her  chair 
near  her,  and,  after  a  few  moments  reflec- 
tion, began  in  these  words  : 

"  My  father.  General  Muscarell,  pos- 
sessed great  wealth  accumulated  in  India. 
He  died  when  I  was  about  fourteen  ;  and  I 
then  went  to  reside  with  my  guardian  and 
uncle,  Lord  Aumaile.  My  father's  dispo- 
sition was  severe,  haughty,  and  implacable ; 
therefore,  though  he  possessed  talents  of  a 
superior  sort,  and  was  idolized  in  the  army, 
my  respect  and  admiration  was  far  greater 
than  my  affection  for  him ;  and  I  did  not 
long  refuse  to  be  comforted  for  his  loss. 
My  mother,  who  was  Lord  Aumaile's  sister, 
died  when  I  was  an  infant ;  so  that  I  had  no 
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recollection  of  her ;  and  I  found  it  not  dif- 
ficult to  consider  my  uncle's  house  as  my 
home.  Happy  indeed  was  that  home  I— 
The  first  five  years  I  spent  there  were  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  an  after-life 
of  sorrow  ;  and  miserably  ungrateful  should 
I  be,  did  I  not  acknowledge,  that  my  bless- 
ings have  been  great  and  manifold— my  suf- 
ferings comparatively  light  and  trivial.  La- 
dy Aumaile  was  kindness  itself.  She  scarce- 
ly made  any  difference  between  me  and  her 
own  daughter,  Lady  Mary,  who  was  two 
years  younger  than  myself,  and  who  united, 
in  a  most  surprising  degree,  the  candour 
and  simplicity  of  childhood  to  the  keen  per- 
ception and  rational  disposition  of  a  more 
advanced  age. 

"  I  had  been  six  months  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  my  kind  guardians,  when 
their  only,  their  idolized  son,  came  home 
during  a  vacation  at  college.  Lord  Moyle 
was  then  a  little  more  than  seventeen ;  his 
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limbs  were  unformed,  and  his  manners  un- 
tutored ;  yet,  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
at  his  ease,  he  was  irresistibly  agreeable. 
He  possessed  a  fund  of  pleasantry  that  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  betrayed  him  into  irony 
or  satire.  His  object  was  ever  to  place 
others  in  an  amiable  point  of  view ;  and 
never,  during  the  many  years  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  him,  did  I  hear  him  relate  a 
tale  to  the  discredit  of  any  one,  nor  encou- 
rage a  gossip,  however  amusing.  I  am  un- 
equal to  do  justice  to  his  head  or  heart  by 
any  description  of  mine  :  Of  his  person 
this  is  a  faint  unsatisfactory  likeness." 

Mrs  Muscarell  opened  a  golden  medallion, 
which  always  hung  in  her  girdle,  and  pre- 
sented a  miniature  to  Laura,  who  contem- 
plated with  interest  the  benevolent  and  spi- 
rited countenance  it  represented.  Returning 
it  with  a  simple  comment  on  the  amiable- 
Bess  of  the  expression,  Mrs  Muscarell  en- 
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closed  it  in  the  medallion  ;  and  after  a  short 
pause  continued  her  story. 

"  Accident  led  me  to  discover,  when  I 
was  about  sixteen,  that  I  wa^  destined  to 
Ijecome  my  cousin's  wife.  The  pleasure 
which  1  felt  was  simply  arising  from  my 
almost  filial  affection  towards  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  and  my  friendship  for  Mary.  I'he 
prospect  of  being  never  separated  from  all 
the  objects  of  my  attachment  charmed  and 
delighted  me.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
after  I  had  learned  to  consider  Lord  Moyle 
as  my  futute  husband  that  I  became  still 
more  sensible  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 
me,  by  comparing  him  with  others  of  fa- 
shion, and  seeing  how  far  he  eclipsed 
them.  When  I  beheld  his  affection  and  re- 
verence for  his  parents,  at  an  age  when  pa- 
rental controul  is  so  impatiently  submitted 
to ; — when  I  heard  the  buz  of  approbation 
with  which  he  was  received  by  our  circle  of 
friends— the  tears  and  the   blessings   with 
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which  the  lower  orders  greeted  him  on  his 
return  to  us,— my  heart  beat  high  with  rap- 
ture, and  I  gloried  in  the  virtues  of  a  being 
who  I  fondly  hoped  was  mine  for  ever  ! 

"  Time  passed  on,  and  tended  but  to 
knit  more  firmly  the  ties  that  bound  me  to 
my  amiable  cousin.  But  happiness  was 
weary  of  me.  The  first  acute  sorrow  I  ex- 
perienced was  the  death  of  my  dear  aunt. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it.  I  was  eighteen 
at  that  melancholy  period  ;  and  Lady  Au- 
maile,  with  her  last  breath,  entreated  I 
would  never  leave  her  beloved  Mary  until 
she  married.  Then  calling  her  son,  she  in- 
formed him  of  the  plan  that  had  long  been 
laid  for  our  union,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  might  take  place  the  day  I  was  nine- 
teen. 

"  Lord  Moyle  gave  a  ready  assent  to 
every  thing  she  proposed,  almost  without 
hearing  it ;  and  Lady  Aumaile  shortly  af- 
ter expired. 
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*«  The  death  of  so  amiable  and  gentle  a 
being  affected  all  who  knew  her,  and  left 
us  inconsolable.  I  was  roused  to  exertion 
by  being  called  upon  to  nurse  my  poor  Ma- 
ry, whose  delicate  frame  was  nearly  sink- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  grief.  For  some 
time  her  recovery  was  doubtful.  Her 
youth  and  excellent  constitution,  however, 
finally  triumphed  over  her  disease ;  and  I 
had  the  happiness  of  again  seeing  the  roses 
bloom  on  her  lovely  cheek,  and  returning 
animation  sparkle  in  her  mild  eye. 

"  Two  months  only  were  wanting  of  my 
19th  birth-day,  when  Lord  Moyle,  who 
had  been  absent  for  some  time,  came  home 
in  worse  spirits  than  I  had  ever  seen  him, 
excepting  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  death. 
Anxious  and  alarmed  I  knew  not  why,  I 
sought  an  interview  with  him,  to  enquire 
the  cause  of  his  melancholy :  His  answers, 
however,  were  evasive  and  unsatisfactory ; 
and  I  could  only  discuss  with  Lady  Mary 
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all  the  probable  and  improbable  causes  of 
his  dejection.  We  still,  however,  remained 
in  as  much  ignorance  and  uneasiness  as  be- 
fore ;  and  he  scarce  ever  joined  us,  but 
rambled  about  by  himself,  or  sat  for  whole 
days  on  his  mother's  grave.  When  he  re- 
turned from  thence,  he  was  less  absent,  but 
not  less  sad,  than  usual.  He  was  more  af- 
fectionate to  his  father  and  sister ;  and  his 
manner  assumed  greater  tenderness  towards 
me,  whom  he  had  lately  appeared  to  shun. 
It  was  this  remark  which  led  me  to  ima- 
gine his  marriage  with  me  would  be  a  sacri- 
fice to  duty ;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  idea, 
by  a  gentleman  remarking  one  evening,  when 
my  cousin  had  appeared  more  cheerful  than 
usual,  that  his  daughter  was  busily  employ- 
ed painting  something  which  was  to  be  a 
present  to  me  on  my  birth-day.  '  Your 
birth-day  is  nearer  than  I  thought,  my  love,' 
said  my  uncle  ;  '  and  you  are  nineteen  /'  he 
added  with  particular  emphasis.     *    Nine- 
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teen  P  repeated  Lord  Moyle  in  a  tone  of 
dismay ;  and  he  spoke  no  more  that  night. 

"  Decided  now  as  to  the  cause-  of  his 
depression,  I  hesitated  not  how  to  act.  I 
wrote  to  him,  entreating  he  would  give  me 
up  ;  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  I  would  give  him 
up.  My  pride  was  a  little  wounded  ;  and  I 
gently  reproached  him  for  placing  so  little 
confidence  in  his  friend  and  cousin,  and  ha- 
ving been  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage  with  a 
woman  to  whom  he  could  evidently  not 
give  his  heart. 

"  Our  conversation,  after  this  letter,  was 
distressing  to  him  and  agonizing  to  me. 
My  heart  bled  as  he  dwelt  on  his  love  for 
another.  In  the  most  delicate  way  possible 
he  declared  how  much  he  was  relieved  to 
find  that  I  loved  him  but  as  a  sister.  I 
had  strength  enough  to  confirm  him  in  this 
idea,  for  my  object  was  really  his  happiness  ; 
but  the  effort  was  almost  supernatural ;  and 
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when  he  left  me  I  fell  back  on  my  chair 
senseless. 

'  "  Mary  found  me  extended  on  the  floor. 
At  first  she  thought  I  was  dead,  and,  pallid 
with  horror,  had  not  power  to  move.  As 
I  gradually  recovered,  I  beheld  her  hanging 
over  me  in  mute  despair. 

"  When  I  was  thoroughly  restored,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  acknowledged  her  for- 
mer alarm.  I  told  her  all  that  had  passed, 
and  conjured  her  to  assist  me  in  procuring 
Lord  Aumaile's  consent  to  his  son's  break- 
ing off  the  match  with  me.  '  I  have  then 
lost  a  sister,'  said  she  mournfully ;  ^  and 
Henry  is  really  so  mad  as  not  to  love  you  ! 
— I  cannot  believe  it !' 

"  She  used  every  argument  she  could 
think  of  to  induce  me  to  have  patience 
with  her  brother,  and  let  his  absurd  fancy 
for  another  evaporate.  She  represented, 
that  I  ought  to  have  some  consideration  for 
myself.    '  Your's  is  no  common  attachment. 
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my  dear  friend,'  she  would  say.  ^  You 
have  loved  this  ungrateful  creature  for 
years; — you  are  become  attached  to  his 
faults  as  well  as  his  virtues  ; — your  soul  is 
blended  in  his  ;  and  you  can  never  hope  for 
happiness  with  another.*  All  this  I  knew  ; 
but  I  felt  a  proud  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  fulfilling  my  duty ;  and  per- 
haps a  yet  wilder  feeling  of  enjoyment 
throbbed  at  my  heart.  I  was  sacrificing 
myself  for  the  happiness  of  him  I  adored  1" 

IVIrs  MuscarelPs  eyes  flashed  with  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  she  had  then  experien- 
ced. Her  pale  cheek  glowed  with  a  faint 
and  fleeting  colour.  She  stopped.  Her 
face  became  more  than  usually  pallid  ;  and 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes  was  dimmed  by 
tears.  She  wiped  them  hastily  away  ;  and, 
in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  continued  :— 

"  Alas  !  he  was  not  happy  !  Let  me  pass 
rapidly  over  this  part  of  my  life.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  anguish  with  which  I 

VOL.  II.  .       E 
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discovei'ed  the  mind  of  my  rival  to  be  a 
mere  blank.  True,  there  was  no  wrong 
bias,  for  there  was  nothing ;  and  so  shallow 
was  the  soil,  that  what  was  planted  to  day, 
the  slightest  breath  blew  away  on  the  mor- 
row. She  was  gentleness  and  courteousness 
itself.  The  smile  of  good  temper  ever 
dwelt  on  her  coral  lip  ;  and  the  same  unva- 
ried satisfaction  beamed  at  all  times  in  her 
blue  eye.  She  liked  admiration,  but  it  was 
a  simple  predilection ;  for  no  passion  ever 
ruffled  the  placid  serenity  of  her  disposition. 
Without  feeling  or  understanding,  she  yet 
was  an  amidble  and  fascinating  being ;  for 
it  was  the  absence  of  all  evil,  and  the  reality 
of  sweetness  and  beauty.  Yet,  how  unfit 
to  be  the  companion  of  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Moyle  ! 

*'  His  passion,  however,  abating  in  no- 
thing of  its  fervency 5  Lord  Aumaile  was  at 
last  persuaded,  by  our  joint  entreaties,  to 
give  his  consent ;  and  scarcely  had  the  good 
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old  man  blessed  this  unfortunate  marriage, 
when  he  died,  almost  suddenly ;  the  gout, 
with  which  he  was  much  afflicted,  having 
attacked  his  stomach. 

*^  Mary  and  I  bade  a  sorrowful  adieu  to 
our  old  mansion,  where  we  had  lived  so 
long  and  so  happily,  and  which  to  us  was 
consecrated  by  many  a  juvenile  and  tender 
repiembrance, 

"  The  new  Lord  and  Lady  Aumaile  cam 
to.  reside  in  it ;  and  we  witnessed,  with  re- 
gret, the  little  domestic  happiness  they 
seemed  to  enjoy ;  not  that  they  ever  quar- 
relled ;  but  my  cousin  wanted  a  little  ra- 
tional conversation  ;  and  as  that  was  not  to 
be  obtained  from  his  wife,  he  was  either 
-from  home,  or  in  the  library  all  day ;  and 
when  she  had  sung  all  her  ballads  to  her- 
self, painted  a  flower,  and  ran  through  all 
the  new  novels  that  she  could  hear  of,  she 
became  listless  and  melancholy.  She  had 
recourse  to   having  young  female  friends 
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with  her ;  and  as  Mary  and  I  could  not  of- 
ten be  there,  she  made  her  selection  with 
that  want  of  judgment  that  characterised 
her.  These  women,  by  their  indiscreet  or  ma- 
licious chattering,  widened  the  distance  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband ;  and  by  making 
her  think  herself  injured  and  deserted,  sour- 
ed a  temper  naturally  so  sweet. 

^*  The  birth  of  the  little  Adelaide  was  a 
source  of  delight  to  my  cousin  ;  but  Lady 
Aumaile  had  now  commenced  a  fashionable 
life  ;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  give  up 
that  most  happy  and  inevitable  of  all  pur- 
suits, in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  mo- 
ther ?  Her  friends  all  agreed  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  throw  herself  away ;  and  the  circles 
of  ton  would  be  indeed  dull  and  unin- 
teresting while  the  beautiful  Countess  se- 
cluded herself. 

"  The  beautiful  Countess  listened  with 
complacency,  and  willingly  consented  to  be 
adored.     Lord   Aumaile^   provoked   at  her 
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indifference  to  him  and  her  child,  and  wea?- 
ry  and  sickened  of  her  folly,   left   her  to 
tread  alone  and  unprotected  the  giddy  maze 
of  dissipation.     No  wonder,  then,  that  she 
was  bewildered.     Yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  was  ever  criminal.     Imprudent  she  cer- 
tainly was,  to  a  degree  that  roused  my  un- 
fortunate cousin  to  send  a  challenge  to  the 
principal  admirer  on  her  list.     It  was  ac- 
cepted ; — he  was  wounded  ; — his  adversary 
set  off  for  the  continent,  but  too  well  aware 
that  the  wound  was  mortaL 

"  This  was  a  dreadful  time  indeed.  Lady 
Aumaile,  fearing  to  meet  her  husband's  eye, 
came  immediately  to  me.  She  was  with 
child  at  the  time.  Her  agitation,  distress, 
and,  above  all,  that  nameless  terror  for  self 
that  affects  all  weak  minds,  brought  her  to 
the  grave  in  ten  days  after  she  became  an 
inmate  in  my  house.  The  chih\  which  she 
brought  into  the  world  the  day  before  her 
E  8 
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^eath,  was  a  fine  boy,  who^  when  but  a 
few  weeks  old,  sickened  and  died. 

*'  My  poor  cousin  had  been  lingering  all 
this  time  with  little  hope  of  recovery.  He 
was  tenderly  watched  by  Mary,  who,  a  very 
few  months  before,  had  been  established  in 
a  most  comfortable  and  respectable  way. 
Lord  Aumaile  feared  to  leave  the  infant  Ade- 
laide to  her  care,  as  she  was  likely  to  have 
tenderer  ties  of  her  own.  He  asked  her  if  she 
thought  I  would  take  charge  of  his  child ; 
and  Mary,  to  set  his  heart  at  ease,  inform- 
ed him  of  all  I  had  suffered  on  giving  hinv 
up,  and  of  my  resolution  never  to  marry. 
This  confession  produced  the  most  affection- 
ate letters  from  him  to  me,  and  the  bequest 
of  my  beloved  Adelaide.  He  expired !  and 
the  world  to  me  lost  more  than  half  its  va- 
lue ;  for  long,  very  long,  I  met  at  every 
step  associations  of  the  most  painful  nature, 
soul-harrowing  reflections,  afid  unavailing 
bitter  regrets.    But  the  heart  can  only  be 
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completely  wretched  when  it  is  guilty,  and 
the  mind  continue  fixed  in  gloom  while  con- 
scious of  its  own  inability.  I  had  something 
to  love — to  protect — to  live  for  !,  and  that 
something  was  the  offspring  of  him  on  whom 
all  my  earthly  affections  were  placed ! 

"  To  me,  every  expression  of  her  innocent 
face  conveys  a  sensation  of  delight  which 
can  be  felt  by  no  other ;  for  I  see  the  soul 
of  her  father  beaming  in  her  eyes.  I  love 
Adelaide  with  the  affection  of  a  parent,  for 
the  first  word  she  spoke  was  addressed  lo 
me  ;  her  first  ideas  I  instilled  into  her.  I 
Jove  her,  because  she  is  herself  amiable  and, 
unassuming;  but  how  much,  much  more, 
do  I  love  her,  as  the  reflection  of  my  heart's 
earliest,  only  idol !" 

The  voice  of  the  Lady  Adelaide  sounded 
on  the  lawn,  and  Mrs  Muscarell  ceased. 

Laura  arose.  Her  face  was  yet  wet  with 
tears.  She  pressed  Mrs  MuscarelFs  hand 
to  her  lips,  and  faintly  said,  '<  First  of  wo- 
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men  !  friend  of  my  mother !  your  kindness 
shall  not  be  unrewarded ;  and  her  for  whose 
advantage  you  have  opened  afresh  the 
wound  of  your  heart,  will  prove,  by  her 
future  conduct,  that  the  tale  of  your  sor- 
rows has  not  been  fruitless." 

From  this  moment  Laura's  efforts  to  re- 
gain some  portion  of  her  spirits  and  strength 
were  so  determined,  that  she  succeeded  in 
part;  for  there  are  few  things  which  we 
cannot  achieve,  to  the  success  of  which 
we  direct  every  energy  of  our  mind,  every 
faculty  of  our  soul.  In  the  eyes  of  the  sor- 
rowing Laura  it  was  become  a  duty  to  shake 
off  the  languor  that  oppressed  her.  True, 
she  no  longer  wandered  about  the  country, 
gazing  with  enthusiasm  on  the  enchanting 
scenery  around  her,  for  it  is  a  heart  at  ease 
only  which  can  feel  and  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature ;  but  she  parcelled  out  her  time 
with  methodical  arrangement  to  the  ac^ 
quirement  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge. 
She  studied  with  avidity,  but  it  was  the- 
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avidity  of  a  child  who  fears  to  be  punished 
if  she  does  not  say  her  lesson  well ;  for  it 
afforded  her  no  pleasure.     She  relaxed  her 
mind  frequently  by  the  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  of  our  faith.    Let  not  the  mere  rea- 
soner  smile  at   the   terni  relaxed.     Laura 
opened  the  bible  for  instruction,  for  com- 
fort ;  and  who  ever  earnestly  and  faithfully 
sought  it  there  without  success  ?     "  The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him."     It  is  not  every  careless,  cavilling,  ok 
unprincipled  peruser  of  the  scriptures,  who 
can  expect   wisdom   and  consolation  from 
them ;  for  it  is  not  wisdom,  it  is  not  conso- 
lation, which  that  reader  seeks  ;  it  is  a  sud- 
den belief  and  comprehension   which  they 
expect  to  take  possession  of  their  mind  by 
miracle,  if  indeed  they  expect  any  thing, 
and  do  not,  like  too  many  very  good  sort 
of  people,  read  onlj  to  criticise,  and  some- 
times to  condemn. 
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l/aura  never  suffered  her  mind  to  wander 
after  vague  uncertain  illustrations  of  ab- 
stract points  in  religion  ;  remembering,  that 
the  wisest  of  the  Apostles  confessed,  that 
here  "  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly." 
She  was  well  aware,  that  we  comprehend 
more  than,  generally  speaking,  we  have 
time  to  put  in  practice ;  and  that  the 
more  faithfully  we  obey  that  which  we  do 
vmderstand,  the  more  certain  we  are  of 
comprehending  more.  Often  did  she  call  to 
mind  her  mother's  observation,  "  How  can 
we,  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey,  expect 
to  see  to  the  end  ?  That  we  see  a  certain^ 
distance  before  us,  is  a  proof,  that  t4ie  fur- 
ther we  advance,  the  more  we  shall  see; 
but  if  we  will  stand  still,  we  can  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  prospect  being 
bounded."  Thus,  when  she  heard  people 
mournfully  dwell  on  the  difficulties  of  reli- 
gion, she  thought  of  the  words  of  the  ex- 
cellent iVligs  More:    ^  AU  truths  would 
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have  been  equally  obvious  if  all  had  been 
equally  necessary.  The  Bible  is  not  an  ex- 
ercise of  ingenuity,  but  of  obedience.  Our 
great  duties  are  written  with  a  sunheamy'—To 
believe  what  is  true — to  love  what  is  amia- 
ble—to do  what  is  right— -and  to  sufifer  what 
is  appointed  " 
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CHAP.  XVIL 


Preparations  were  now  making  for  their 
speedy  departure.  Sir  James  hated  the 
country  in  winter ;  and  as  most  of  his  par- 
ticular friends  rarely  left  town  at  all,  he 
was  sure  of  society  even  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  London  is  most  dull  and 
empty. 
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Mrs  Miiscarell  and  the  Lady  Adelaide 
quitted  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  this  period  ;  not  before  decided  ar- 
rangements, however,  had  taken  place  with 
Sir  James,  respecting  the  futwre  union  of 
Edward  Merton  and  the  youthful  and  lovely 
offspring  of  Lord  Aumaile. 

Mrs  Muscarell  gave  him  an  invitation  to 
her  house  in  Devonshire  to  hunt  during 
some  part  of  the  ensuing  winter,  which  he 
most  eagerly  accepted ;  and  it  was  finally 
settled,  that  in  two  years  from  that  time 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  ;  and  the 
whole  of  Mrs  Muscarell's  immense  fortune 
was  destined  for  her  fair  charge. 

The  journey  of  the  Mertons  to  town  was 
none  of  the  gayest ;  the  weather  was  damp 
and  gloomy ;  the  thickness  of  the  at- 
mosphere oppressed  them,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  metropolis  ;  and  they  alighted 
hi  Portman  Square  with  no  small  degree  of 
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gratification  at  the  thought  that  their  fa- 
tigues were  ended. 

In  tlie  mean  while,  the  demon  of  malice 
liad  not  slept,  and  quickly  appeared  at  their 
door  in  the  form  of  Lady  Arabella  Clan- 
ville. 

This  lady,  obliged  to  bend  to  the  superi= 
rOrity  of  Laura,  and  the  protection  whiclr 
Murray's  influence  with  Sir  James  conferred 
on  her,  had  not  been  idle.  She  had  set 
people  to  work,  and  put  circumstances  to- 
gether in  such  a  way,  that  she  entertained 
very  little  doubt  of  the  attachment  that  had 
subsisted  between  Murray  and  Laura. 

Lovers  believe  that  they  are  unobserved 
hy  the  careless  and  the  indifferent ;  but 
these  are  the  very  peopte  who,  generally 
speaking,  see  all  that  is  going  on,  more 
clearly  than  the  immediate  friends.  Ha- 
ving no  interest  in  it,  their  object  is  to 
divert  themselves,  and  to  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity ;  ^d  being  free  from  hope  or  fjear 
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on  the  occasion,  they  of  course  see  with 
far  greater  impartiality  and  clearness  than 
those  whose  feelings  or  whose  wishes  bias 
them. 

Willing  to  be  herself  the  '  herald  of 
glad  tidings,'  Lady  Arabella  entered  the 
drawing-room  as  the  breakfast  things  were 
removing ;  and  after  much  agreeable  chit- 
chat on  common  topics,  glancing  her  eye 
round,  in  a  tone  of  affected  feeling,  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  miss  two  friends^  and  most 
charming  young  men  indeed  they  both 
were.  Is  it  long,  my  dear  Mis  Merton, 
since  you  have  seen  them  ?" — "  Not  very 
long,  Ma'am,"  slightly  replied  Laura.  "  Cap- 
tain Fitz-Evelin  I  hear  most  highly  spoken 
of,"  continued  her  Ladyship ;  "  he  is  Aid- 
de-camp  to  dear  General  L— —  I  find,  and 
most  fortunate  he  is  in  such  a  commander. 
—That  was  rather  a  hasty  match  of  Major 
Murray's,  was  it  not  ?"  she  added  in  a 
drawlipg  accent,  meant  to  be  innocent  and 
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careless,  '*  A  match  ! — Major  Murray  !-* 
what  match  ?"  and  at  each  pause  the  be- 
wildered Laura  grew  paler  and  paler. 

"Lord!  my  dear,"  replied  the  amiable 
Lady  Arabella,  "  only  think  that  you  should 
not  know  of  it  ;  7/oti  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  in  all  his  secrets,  and  whom  at  one  time 
I  really  began  to  suspect  would  return  to 
town  as  Mrs  Murray  yourself !  The  malice 
of  this  speech  could  not  be  unobserved ; 
and  Laura,  roused  by  it  to  the  recollection 
of  the  character  of  the  person  who  address- 
ed her,  admitted  the  faint  hope  that  her 
intelligence  was  false,  and  with  apparent 
composure  answered,  "  indeed.  Ma'am,  I 
am  not  my  cousin's  confidant,  but  shall 
rejoice  in  his  happiness  by  whatever  means 
procured."—"  But,"  Sir  James  eagerly 
asked  '  ar^  you  sure  of  this  ?  It  is  very 
odd  Murray  should  not  have  let  me  into— 
the  secret." — "  Oh !"  exclaimed  her  Lady- 
ship,  "  I  believe  it  was  a  sudden  freak. 
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He  was  introduced  to  the  dashing  Miss 
Leicester  at   the   Argyle   Rooms,   by   my 

friend  Lady  P .  He  danced  with  her  the 

following  night ;  and  having  retained  her 
fan  by  accident,  took  a  wondrous  and 
chivalrous  fit  of  gallantry,  and  called  the 
next  day  to  return  it  to  the  lady.  What 
occurred  at  this  interview,"  pursued  Lady 
Arabella  with  a  malicious  sneer,  "  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  judge.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  next  morning's  sun  saw  them  on 
their  road  to  Gretna  Green  ;  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  most  imprudent  thing  Miss 
Leicester  could  possibly  do,  as  by  this 
means  she  will  not  be  a  shilling  the  better 
for  all  her  large  fortune,  but  Major  Mur- 
ray will  be  entitled  to  the  whole."—"  Well, 
well,"  observed  Sir  James  gloomily^  "  my 
nephew  is  generous  enough  ;  so  she  may  be 
as  extravagant  I  dare  say  as  she  chooses, 
he  will  supply  her  with  her  own  money  and 
his  too,  if  she  wants  it.     But  it  is  a  devil- 
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ish  strange  match  to  be  sure !  Don't  yoii 
think  so,  Laura  ?" — "  Nothing  is  strange^ 
Hiy  dear  papa,  in  the  way  of  marriage,'*  she 
replied  in  a  calm  low  tone ;  forcing,  as 
she  spoke,  a  smile  on  her  quivering  lip. 

Lady  Arabella  eyed  her  askance.  Her 
piercing  fiend-like  look  nerved  Laura's  soul 
anew— new  strung  her  sinking  energy — all 
her  resolution  was  restored  ;  and  she  con- 
versed fluently,  yet  composedly,  on  any 
subject  her  subtle  tormentor  introduced; 
and  many  and  painful  were  those  subjects, 
for  they  were  all  connected  with  love  and 
Murray  \ 

Having  nothing  more  to  say.  Lady 
Arabella  arose ;  and  declaring  she  had  fifty 
places  to  go  to,  but  that  when  she  once  got 
int6'  that  dear  house  she  could  never  find 
her  way  out  of  it,  she  touched  Laura's 
burning  cheek  with  her  painted  lip,  and 
accepted  Sir  James's  arm  to  conduct  her  to 
her  carriage. 
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Yet  did  she  not  reap  all  the  gratification 
she  had  expected  from  communicating  her 
intelligence.  She  could  not  discovw  how 
it  affected  Laura ;  and  after  long  reflection, 
she  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  she  scarcely 
shewed  as  much  emotion  as  was  natural  at 
such  unexpected  news.  "  This  girl  has 
either  no  heart,"  she  exclaimed,  "  or  she 
is  the  veriest  hypocrite  in  nature.  She  may 
l)e  incapable  of  love,  but  vanity  she  must 
have.  Would  I  could  see  her  first  meeting 
with  Murray  !"  And  with  this  wish  of  wit- 
nessing the  supposed  anguish  of  an  un- 
offending girl,  her  ladyship  pulled  the 
check-string  opposite  Wigman'is,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  examine  a  set  of  ornaments 
which  Sir  James  had  ordered  for  her  ;  and, 
in  the  interesting  consideration  of  wirat* 
would  be  most  becoming  to  her  complexion, 
she  forgot  even  her  hatred  and  her  re- 
venge. 
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Left  alone,  Laura's  feelings  were  far  from 
enviable.  At  first  she  suffered  vaguely  and 
feebly,  for  her  mind  was  staggered  by  the 
suddenness  of  this  trial.  *She  almost  lost 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  identity.  Of 
the  various  ideas  that  rapidly  crowded  upon 
her,  this  only  one  remained  clear,  and  not 
to  be  effaced,  "  Murray  has  acted  unfeel- 
ingly !  unjustly  1" 

With  shuddering  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, she  turned  from  whatever  bore  any 
reference  to  days  that  were  past, — never  to 
return !  She  did  not  weep ;  she  did  not 
complain.  Her  soul  was  bowed  to  the 
earth;  and  her  spirit  was  sorely  wounded. 

The  injustice  of  our  acquaintance  to- 
wards us  excites  our  indignation.  We 
have  deserved  better ;  and  we  resent  con- 
<iuct  galling  only  to  our  self-love :  But 
where  the  blow  is  dealt  by  a  beloved  hand, 
stunned  and  miserable,  we  suffer  in  dismay 
and  silence.  When  the  heart  is  stabbed, 
how  should  the  spirit  rise  ? 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


l^HE  return  of  Murray  was  now  daily  ex- 
pected. Laura,  supposing  that  he  would 
hardly  venture  to  come  to  Portman  Square, 
and  knowing  how  much  her  father  would 
be  offended  if  he  did  not,  begged  Ed- 
ward would  call  at  the  hotel  where  they 
were  expected,   and  leave   a  note  to  Mrs 
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Murray  from  her,  begging  of  them  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  Sir  James's  house  while 
they   remained   in    town.      Laura's    hand 
trembled  as  she  wrote  ,the  direction ;  but 
with  unchanging  countenance  she  gave  it 
into  her  brother's  charge,  and,  sighing  men- 
tally, ejaculated,  "  Why  does  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  thing  which    has  itself  lost  the 
power  of  giving  pain  or  pleasure,  still  sound 
on  the  heart  like  the  knell  of  departed  feel- 
ing ?"     Another  sigh  was  the  sole  answer 
to  her  question ;  for  many  have  asked  that 
question  without  the  possibility  of  answer- 
ing it.     So  intricate  are  our  own  feelings, 
and  so  difficult  is  it  to  analyse  or  compre- 
hend them  ! 

Murray  persuaded  his  wife,  politely  t§ 
decline  Miss  Merton's  invitation  ;  but  un- 
able to  avoid  calling  the  next  morning,  he 
he  proceeded  with  his  bride  towards  Port- 
man  Square  at  an  hour  when  he  hoped 
every  body  would  be  out.     Still,  ever  true 
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to  his  selfish  character,  although  he  dreaded 
to  meet  Laura,  he  hoped,  if  he  did  see  her, 
that  she  would  look  ill, — that  she  would  be 
agitated. 

To  move  her  firm  and  noble  mind  was 
still  his  glory,  although  his  power  over  her 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  consequence.  Yet 
his  heart  beat  quicker  and  quicker  as  he  ap- 
proached her  door ;  and  when  the  carriage 
stopped,  every  stroke  of  the  knocker  rever- 
berated to  his  inmost  soul,  and  he  fervently 
wished  he  could  avoid  seeing  her.  But  he 
could  not.  Laura  had  waited  at  home  pur- 
posely, and  she  knew  the  knock  by  intui- 
tion. 

A  painful  recollection  of  blasted  tender- 
ness and  withered  feeling  lay  heavy  at  her 
heart,  mingled  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
for  Murray,  which  the  natural  benevolence 
and  piety  of  her  disposition  could  not  alto- 
gether subdue.     She  wished  to  find  in  Miss 
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Leicester  some  excuse  for  his  singular  con- 
duct, although,  towards  hei^,  she  could  feel 
no  favourable  impression,  inwardly  acknow- 
ledging, that  she  must  be  very  perfect  in- 
deed, to  overcome  the  prejudices  which  her 
being  the  wife  of  Murray  caused.  Uncon- 
sciously her  vanity  had  led  her  to  suppose 
Mrs  Murray  a  wonderful  woman  ;  and  when 
she  saw  a  pretty  insignificant  looking  figure 
enter  the  room,  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  but  with  nothing  in  her  face  or 
air  that  told  you  any  thing,  save  the  name 
of  her  milliner,  astonishment  kept  Laura 
immoveable  !  Before  the  bride  had  advan- 
ced two  steps  into  the  room,  the  various 
contending  fefelings,  vague,  yet  painful, — 
indefinite,  but  not  the  less  bitter,  vanished 
into  air ;  and,  good-humouredly  extending 
her  hand.  Miss  Merton  congratulated  her  in  a 
kind  yet  protecting  mannei-  on  her  marriage, 
Laura  always  meant  to  be  civil ;  but  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  she  was  only 
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affable.  Too  humble  to  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  herself,  she  did  not  acknowledge 
that  people  she  usually  met  with  were  her 
inferiors,  but  (without  any  effort  of  reason) 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  she  felt  that  they 
were  so,  and  suited  her  conversation  and 
manner  accordingly.  Of  this,  however,  she 
was  totally  unconscious.  But  her  friends 
knew  it  well ;  and  Murray  bit  his  lip  with 
vexation,  as  he  listened  to  the  unmeaning 
observations  she  was  making  to  his  wife, 
and  the  conciliating  tone  in  which  she  ad- 
dressed her,  and  which  she  would  equally 
have  spoken  in  to  the  first  child  that  passed 
by  the  street.  Even  the  calm  haughty  bow 
with  which  she  received  him,  and  the  un- 
embarrassed manner  in  which  she  con- 
versed with  him,  mortified  him  less  than 
the  good-humoured  contempt  in  which  he 
presently  discovered  she  held  Mrs  Mur- 
ray. 

TOL.  II.  F 
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The  ladies  having  settled  a  party  to  the 
play,  now  separated ;  and  as  Laura  opened 
the  door,  and  Murray,  from  habitual  polite- 
ness, eagerly  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  lock 
to  save  her  the  trouble,  their  hands  met, 
and  liaura  withdrew  hers  with  precipi- 
tancy. She  felt  that  she  trembled,  and 
simply  bowed  to  Mrs  Murray,  for  she  could 
not  command  a  word.  She  had  met  her 
cousin  without  the  snmllest  emotion  ;  and 
though  the  tone  of  his  voice  at  first  made 
her  start,  she  so  eompletely  conquered  the 
weakness,  that  even  the  watchful  Murray 
perceived  it  not.  But  sudden  agitation  over- 
whelmed her,  when  by  accident  she  touched 
him  ;  and  scarce  had  she  lost  sight  of  him  ere 
she  burst  into  tears  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  they  were  tears  of  real  tenderness !  But 
it  was  the  last  dying  struggle  of  affection. 
Again  they  met,  they  conversed,  they  walk- 
ed ;  nay,  at  parting  they  even  shook  hands ; 
but  no  look, — no  tone, — no  pressure  of  his, 
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had  power  to  sweeten  or  embitter  the  most 
trivial  feeling.  He,  who  so  lately  possessed 
her  soul,  and  who  might  have  kept  it  for 
ever,  was  now  to  her  a  perfect  blank.  His 
praise  or  his  blame  were  so  indifferent,  that 
she  forgot  them  the  moment  they  were  ex- 
pressed. There  was  a  time  when  she  had 
but  to  look  at  him  to  feel  his  thoughts !  but 
the  fascination  was  over, — the  illusion  de- 
stroyed ;  and  now  that  the  veil  was  with- 
drawn from  her  eyes,  she  constantly  dis- 
covered in  the  once  adored  Murray  traits 
that  equally  surprised  and  shocked  her.  His 
wife  she  did  not  like,  for  they  had  no  one 
idea  or  feeling  in  common  ;  but  she  looked 
upon  her  as  a  harmless  play-thing.  Mrs 
Murray's  incessant  rattle  diverted  her; 
and  even  when  she  failed  to  be  amused, 
she  was  at  full  liberty  to  think  of  some- 
thing else,  for  her  loquacious  companion, 
when  she  asked  a  question,  rarely  required 
an  answer ;  and  as  Laura,  from  unaifected 
v2 
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modesty  and  reserve  was  usually  silent  and 
taciturn,  the  ladies  agreed  perfectly  ;  and 
Lady  Arabella  Clanville  began  to  fear«that 
Laura  had  never  cared  for  her  cousin, 
and  consequently  had  not  been  made  un- 
happy by  his  marriage. 

The  total  want  of  amusement  in  London, 
and  Sophy  Lockie's  passion  for  plays,  ren- 
dered Laura  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
Theatre.  She  herself  possessed  too  fine  a 
taste  to  receive  any  pleasure  from  the  indis- 
criminate trash  which  is  brought  upon  the 
stage,  and  too  exquisite  an  ear  not  to  shrink 
with  a  sensation  of  pain  from  declamation 
that  so  frequently  murders  the  most  har- 
monious verses  of  the  best  poets. 

One  night,  having  as  usual  taken  a  box, 
without  in  the  least  knowing  what  the  per- 
formance was  to  be,  Miss  Lockie,  glancing 
her  eye  across  the  play  bill,  pinched  Laura's 
arm  with  delight,  exclaiming,  **  Oh  !  my 
dear  Miss  Merton,  you  will  at  last  see  the 
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first  actress  in  the  world  ;  and  then,  if  you 
do  not  like  plays,  I  shall  not  understand 
you  at  all.  Look,  it  is  'The  Fatal  Mar- 
riage.'— Isabella  by  Mrs  Siddons  !"  Laura 
smiled  at  her  eagerness,  and  promising  to 
attend,  proceeded  calmly.  "  Oh,  she  is  a 
glorious,  a  perfect  creature  !"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Edward,  while  his  eyes  glared  with 
all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  his  character ; 
"  and  I  was  determined  to  say  nothing 
about  her,  that  I  might  enjoy  your  delight, 
for  I  defy  you  to  conceive  any  thing  like 
it."—"  Ah  !  in  my  time,"  grumbled  out  a 
cross  dowager  ;  "  she  was  something  worth 
looking  at  ;  but  now  she  is  so  gone  off— 
and  so  large— and  plays  so  few  parts — and 
is  always  the  same." — "  Pardon  me.  Ma'am," 
said  Sir  James,  "  for  differing  from  you  ; 
but  I  think  you  are  attributing  a  fault  to 
Mrs  Siddons  which  only  belongs  to  Kemble, 
that  of  sameness.  Kemble's  acting,  though 
very  beautiful,  is  the  result  of  art  ;  and 
F  3 
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therefore,  if  you  have  seen  him  once  m  a 
part,  you  will  know  exactly  when  he  is 
about  to  make  a  particular  gesture,  or  stand 
in  a  particular  attitude,  for  it  is  unvaried. 
It  is  the  effect,  not  of  momentary  feeling,  but 
of  great  study,  and  a  taste,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent :  whereas  his  sister,  giving 
way  to  her  own  strong  sensations  and 
mighty  conceptions,  feels  every  word  she 
utters,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  others  feel 
it.  Her  action  must  be  graceful  and  natu- 
ral, and  must,  too,  be  different  at  times,  ac- 
cording to  her  spirits  and  health,  for  she  is 
never  Mrs  Siddons  playing  a  part ;  she  is 
the  character  she  would  represent." 

The  old  dowager  continued  muttering  to 
herself.  It  was  the  same  thing  to  her  whether 
her  censure  was  just  or  not ;  the  liberty  of 
complaint  was  all  she  wanted  ;  and  whether 
it  were  the  changeableness  of  the  weather, 
or  the  hardness  of  her  seat,  or  the  talents 
and  genius  of  the  people  she  met  with,  all 
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was  alike  to  her ;  so  that  she  found  an  ex- 
cuse for  going  on  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
querulous  tone  of  discontent. 

The  play  was  not  begun,  (for,  although 
in  London,  Laura  and  her  party  went  to  see 
the  play,  and  not  merely  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  last  act),  and  Laura,  with  more  inter- 
est than  she  had  felt  for  some  time  about 
any  thing,  waited  the  appearance  of  our 
English  Melpomene.  It  was  so  singular  for 
Sir  James  to  shew  any  but  cold,  placid,  ap- 
probation of  any  thing  or  any  body,  that 
her  expectations  were  not  a  little  raised. 

She  appeared,  and  applause  shook  the 
house — she  spoke — and  the  perfect  intona- 
tions of  that  full  harmonious  voice  enrap- 
tured Laura.  But  when  she  advanced  and 
raised  in  calm  despair  those  graceful  arms 
which  have  a  magic  in  them  to  express  dis- 
tress ; — when  she  approached  still  nearer, 
and  Laura  beheld  those  beautiful  features, 
whose  constant  change  of  expression  marks 
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every  feeling  before  she  expresses  them  in 
words,  she  threw  the  hair  hastily  off  her 
brows,  and  straining  her  eyes  on  a  being 
who  to  her  appeared  almost  supernatvHral, 
she  scarcely  ventured  to  breathe  until  Isa- 
bella left  the  stage  ;  then  turning  hastily  to 
Sophy,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  she  feared  to 
scare  away  those  sounds  that  still  fascinated 
her  ear,  she  said,  "  Tell  me,  is  this  real  ? 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  So  rare  an  assem- 
blage of  perfections  I  could  not  have  sup- 
posed possible.  It  is  really  wonderful." 
If  in  the  first  scene  she  admired,  in  the 
second  she  wept ;  but  when  Mrs  Siddons 
entered  with  the  ring,  every  pang  of  the 
wretched  Isabella  shot  through  the  heart  of 
Laura  ;  she  graspeji  firmly  her  brother's 
arm^— she  did  not  weep— she  did  not  move — 
but  her  countenance  assumed  the  livid  hue 
of  despair,  and  her  fixed  gaze  terrified 
Murrav. 
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Dreadful  were  the  ensuing  scenes  ;  but 
when  Isabella  stabs  herself  with  that  fran- 
tic laugh  of  agony  and  madness,  Laura  felt 
as '  if  her  aching  head  would  burst.  She 
sunk  back  in  her  father's  arms  ;  he  thought 
she  had  only  fainted,  and  attempted  to  raise 
her ;  but  finding  her  convulsed,  he  carried 
her,  assisted  by  Edward,  out  of  the  box. 
She  was  soon  recovered ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  joining  her,  her  father  and  brother 
went  in  search  of  their  coach. 

In  the  meanwhile,  several  women  enter- 
ed the  apartment  where  they  were,  whose 
appearance  discomposed  Murray  and  an- 
other young  man  of  their  party,  and  they 
proposed  to  the  ladies  to  descend  and  wait 
for  the  carriage  below.  To  this  ihey  readily 
assented ;  and  they  quitted  the  room,  al- 
though slowly,  on  account  of  Laura's  gid- 
diness. At  the  door  she  stopt  for  a  mo- 
ment to  recover  herself;  she  was  leaning 
on  Mrs  Murray  ;  and  as  she  again  raised  her 
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head,  a  well-known  figure  caught  her  eye. 
She  sprung  forward,  and  clasping  her  hands 
exclaimed,  "  Can  it  be  you  ?" — "  Yes,  it  is 
me  !"  in  a  mournful  accent  replied  Mary 
Hornby ;  and  she  shrunk  behind  her  com- 
panions. Laura  now  for  the  first  time 
looked  at  them  ;  their  countenances  shocked 
her ;  and  retreating  with  an  indescribable 
sort  of  dread,^  "  You  know  my  direction," 
said  she  ;  "  remember,  I  shall  be  always 
happy  to  serve  you,  if  you  reaJly  wish  it.?* 
JMary  burst  into  tears  ;  for  it  was  long  since 
the  voice  of  real  kindness  had  sounded  oa 
her  ear. 

The  carriage  that  contained  the  Merton 
party  drove  rapidly  away  ;  and  Laura  con- 
tinued lost  in  reflections  on  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary.  When  last  she  had  seen 
her,  youth,  health,  and  beauty,  beamed  in 
her  face ;  grace  and  vigour  animated  her 
agile  form.  Now,  shrunk  to  a  perfect  ske- 
leton—her hollow  eyes  glared — her  sunk 
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cheeks  were  bedaubed  with  carmine,  which 
formed  but  a  dreadful  contrast  to  her  pale 
lips.     Her  shining  dress  attracted  observa- 
tion, and  excited  disgust,  and  retained  not 
an  atom  of  the  taste  that  once  distinguished 
her :  her  finely  turned  and  polished  arms, 
had  lost  their  elegance  and  their  beauty ; 
bare  from  the  shoulder,  they  exhibited  only 
an  unnatural  and  awkward  length.     Her 
eyes,  in  which  formerly  only  a  latent  ex- 
pression of  evil  could  be  traced,  had  now 
but  one  fixed  expression,  from  which  even 
the  benevolent  Laura  shrunk  alarmed  and 
offended.      With   fearless   impudence,  was 
united  a  wildness  which  rendered  her  terri- 
fic.    The  outline  of  her  once  perfect  form 
alone  remained  ;  and  even  that  was  a  very 
shadow  of  herself.     The  first  feeling  of  hor- 
ror over,  Laura's  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
mother  of  this  unfortunate  creature.    "  God 
grant  she  does  not  know  it !"  burst  from  her 
inmost  soul.     With  all  the  superstition  of 
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feeling,  Laura  shrunk  from  wounding  the 
shade  of  a  departed  parent  with  even  more 
of  anguish  and  dread  than  she  would  have 
felt  towards  one  in  existence.  To  offend  a 
sainted  purified  being,  seemed  to  her  an  in- 
sult against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven ;  and  ^ 
many  a  bitter  tear  fell  for  the  fate  of  Mary,  1 
and  the  impiety  of  paining  the  spirit  of  the 
sainted  Mrs  Hornby. 
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CHAP.  XIX, 


1  HE  carriage  stopped ;  and  Laura,  drying 
her  tears,  exerted  herself  to  enliven  the 
supper  table. 

Mrs  Murray  had  restrained  her  curiosity 
as  long  as  she  could  ;  but  she  was  unable  to 
destroy  it  so  effectually  as  not  to  allude  to 
the  events  of  the  evening.  Laura  avoided 
replying  directly,  until   the  frequent  hints 
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thrown  out  surprising  Sir  James,  he  enqui- 
red "  who  she  had  seen  since  the  play  ?" — 
"  Poor  Mary,"  she  replied,  as  the  compas- 
sionate tear  started  to  her  eye.  "  Mary  !" 
repeated  Edward,  "  Mary  Hornby  !"  His  sis- 
ter simply  bowed.  "  I  must  say,"  observed 
Mrs  Murray,  bridling  as  she  spoke,  "  that 
whoever  this  person  may  once  have  been, 
she  does  not  now  belong  to  a  class  too  re- 
spectable; and  I  cannot  recover  from  my 
astonishment  at  perceiving  the  correct  Miss 
Merton  speak  to  such  a  creature." — "  Sure- 
ly, my  dear  Mrs  Murray,  you  do  not  con- 
sider, that  by  speaking  to  this  poor  girl  I 
might  be  of  service  to  her,  and  could  in  no 
way  injure  myself." — "  For  my  part,"  re- 
turned the  virtuous  lady,  "  I  do  own  no- 
thing would  tempt  me  to  exchange  a  word 
with  such  a  person  ;  and  I  think  common 
decorum  would  induce  one  to  shun  all  in- 
tercourse with  them.  The  line  of  propriety 
cannot  be  too  strongly  drawn,  particularly 
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in  this  lax  age  ;"  and  twisting  her  handker- 
chief from  her  ridicule  as  she  spoke,  a  card 
fell  from  it.  A  Mr  Somers,  who  was  of 
the  party,  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  lady  with  a  smile  of  mean- 
ing ;  for  on  it  was  written  "  at  home,"  from 
a  lady  who  was  at  once  a  faithless  wife,  a 
careless  mother,  and  a  professed  gambler  ! 

Mrs  Murray  received  it  without  compre- 
hending him,  for  vioe  in  different  situations 
of  life  was  so  different  in  her  conception, 
that  only  against  the  defenceless  and  the 
miserable  profligate  did  she  exert  the  seve- 
rity of  decorum.  She  allowed,  indeed,  that 
some  of  her  acquaintance  were  wrong;  quite 
wrong ;  but  then  they  were  agreeable^  fa- 
shionable people ;  and  why  was  she  to  be 
so  righteous  over-much,  as  to  give  up  those 
whom  every  one  visited  ?  How  many 
wiser  people  than  Mrs  Murray  adopt  her 
maxims ! 
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Laura  had  made  no  reply  to  her  censo- 
rious guest,  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
please. 

Sophy  did  not  venture  a  remark,  for  her 
opinion  was  not  fixed. 

Edward,  in  total  silence  and  abstraction, 
continued  swallowing  rapidly  an  incongru- 
ous mixture  of  eatables,  which  a  young 
sailor  was  amusing  himself  with  piling  on 
his  plate,  curious  to  see  when  he  would 
stop. 

Murray,  perceiving  a  dead  silence,  and 
thinking  his  cousin  avoided  the  conversa- 
tion, because  she  despised  his  wife's  argu- 
ments, or,  more  properly  speaking,  asser- 
tions, asked  her,  if  she  "  did  not  think  that 
condescension  in  the  virtuous,  far  from  im- 
proving the  vicious,  only  tended  to  conta- 
minate themselves  ?"— "  You  believe,  then 
in  innate  virtue  ?"  said  Laura,  with  an  in- 
credulous smile.  "  Certainly,*  he  replied. 
**  Could  I  ever  suppose  you  sunk  to  a  levtl 
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with  Mary  Hornby  !" — "  I  am  grateful  that 
such  is  not  my  unfortunate  lot,"  answered 
Laura ;  "  but  I  can  claim  no  merit  in  not 
committing  crimes  for  which  I  have  had  no 
inducement.  It  is  easy  for  us,  who  have 
had  no  temptations  to  withstand,  to  conti- 
nue virtuous ;  but  I  fear,  if  we  pride  our- 
selves  on  that  virtue,  it  is  in  a  very  totter- 
ing state." — **  If,"  retorted  the  angry  Mrs 
Murray,  "  }nou  think  virtue  such  a  negative 
quality,  I  wonder  you  should  be  so  severe  as 
to  call  the  loss  af  it  a  crime." — "  It  is  in- 
deed a  crime,"  solemnly  replied  Laura,  "  an 
awful  one,  whereby  we  run  the  risk  of  in- 
flicting misery  on  others,  and  are  certain  of 
it  for  ourselves.  Yet  I  think,  that  very 
certainty,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  mind 
not  utterly  depraved  can  never  more  feel  a 
single  ray  of  comfort,  that  its  most  cheer- 
ing reflections  will  be  the  humble  hope, 
that  a  life  of  penitence  and   suffering  may 
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wash  away  the  remembrance  of  its  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  its  Maker,— these  considerations, 
I  say,  should  sway  us  to  pity  while  we  con- 
demn ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are 
the  same  weak  mortals,  be  thankful  that 
such  have  not  been  our  trials." 

"  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Mur- 
rajj  "  what  a  dreadful  equalising  system 
is  yours  !  And  do  you  really  and  truly  think, 
that  if  this  girl  repents,  and  all  that,  that 
she  will  be  your  equal  ?," — "  If  Mary  Horn- 
by retires  from  her  present  situation,  and, 
through  a  long,  solitary,  and  sorrowing  life, 
dwells  ever  with  deep  contrition  on  her 
fault — labours  unceasingly  to  fulfil  her  du- 
ties-^-(and  we  have  all  duties,  if  we  v/ill 
search  for  them) — never  for  a  moment  re- 
grets the  life  she  has  quitted — and  bears, 
with  patient  and  self-accusing  spirit,  the 
taunts  of  those  who  might  have  fallen  like 
her,  but  would  not,  like  her,  have  recover- 
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ed; — not  merely  would  she  be  my  equal, 
but  far,  far  my  superior  ! 

"  Few  of  us  forsake,  without  strong 
temptations,  the  path  of  rectitude ;  but  how 
much  fewer  return  to  it  after  they  have 
left  it  ?  It  is  not  merely  our  own  strength  of 
mind ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  that  must 
work  a  reformation." 

Laura  paused  suddenly.  She  was  seldom 
led  to  talk  of  that  religion  which  inwardly 
governed  her.  She  not  only  dreaded  ta 
be  the  cause  of  its  being  derided,  but 
thought  it  too  holy  a  thing  to  name  ex- 
pressly, although  every  feeling  and  senti- 
ment should  refer  to  it.  Deep  in  the  re- 
cesses of  her  heart,  it  gave  to  her  features  a 
calm  and  sacred  expression,  and  spread  pu- 
rity and  gentleness  on  every  word  she  utter- 
ed ;  but  the  charm  was  secret ;  and  the  be- 
holder was  fascinated  and  improved  without 
being  able  to  account  for  it.    Her  natural 
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timidity  ever  led  her  to  listen  rather  than 
to  speak  ;  but  when  called  upon  to  deliver 
her  opinions,  she  supported  them  with  that 
svi^^eetness  of  manner  which  never  forsook 
her,  and  with  that  firmness  of  principle 
which  silenced  all  opposition.  True  it  was 
that  she  rarely  convinced  her  hearers  ;  but 
she  often  persuaded  them.  Few  indeed  un- 
derstood her ;  but  many  thought,  as  they 
gazed  on  her  expressive  face,  and  listened 
to  her  dulcet  tones,  that  she  must  be  right ! 

Miss  Merton's  last  sentence  had  effectu- 
ally silenced  Mrs  Murray,  and  had  indeed 
spread  such  a  gloom  over  the  company  in 
general,  that  it  required  no  little  exertion 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  another  chan- 
nel. 

The  following  morning  brought  a  note 
for  Laura  from  the  unfortunate  Mary.  She 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  in  her  behalf, 
and  placed  her  in  a  retired  and  respectable 
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situation,  where  she  was  unknown.  She 
devoted  much  of  her  time  to  her  consolation 
and  improvement.  She  wept  over  her  tale 
of  woe ;  and  earnestly  besought  her  promise 
never  again  to  tread  the  mazes  oft  guilt,  the 
scenes  of  infamy,  where  she  had  suffered  so 
much.  But  the  mind  of  Mary  was  Weak 
and  selfish.  Vice  had  become  habitual  to 
her ;  and,  although  with  Laura  she  mourn- 
ed her  follies  and  her  sins  with  true  contri- 
tion, a  few  months  after  she  had  lived  a 
pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  her  youthful 
friend,  she  returned  to  the  situation  which 
remorse  had  induced  her  to  quit ;  and  a 
few  miserable  years  ended  her  guilty  career. 
Awful  is  the  consideration,  and  most  care- 
fully to  be  treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
virtuous,  that  those  who  once  enter  the 
path  of  sin  rarely  have  the  courage  to  for- 
sake it :  It  requires  an  effort  almost  super- 
natural. 
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All  Mrs  Murray's  comments  on  Mary's 
relapse  failed  to  weaken  Laura's  benevolence. 
«  I  have  still  done  my  duty,"  she  would 
say ;  "  and  have  spared  myiself  the  pain  of 
thinking  that  I  had  neglected  any  thing  to 
savfi  a  fellow  creature  *' 
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CHAP.  XX. 


It  Was  not  long  after  this  rencontre  with 
the  unhappy  and  once  fascinating  IMary, 
that  news  reached  Laura  which  caused  her 
much  uneasiness.  Maria  Harcourt  wrote  a 
few  hasty  and  confused  lines,  to  say  that 
her  mother  was  dangerously  ill. 

This  account  of  Mrs  Harcourt  filled  all 
with  dismay.     She  was  a  great  favourite 
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with  Sir  James,  who  had  flirted  violently 
with  her  when  she  was  the  gay  widow  For- 
tescue.  Edward  and  Murray  retained  a 
grateful  recollection  of  her  ;  and  Laura  an- 
xiously counted  the  time  between  each  let- 
ter, dreading  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  her  ear- 
liest and  kindest  friend. 

Two  days  at  last  intervened,  and  still 
they  heard  not.  fOn  the  third  morning  a 
letter,  sealed  with  black  wax,  was  deliver- 
ed to  Laura.  It  was  the  hand-writing  of 
Charles  Fortescue  !  The  sight  chilled  the 
blood  in  her  veins.  She  could  not  open  it ; 
but,  laying  it  on  the  table,  she  groaned  in- 
wardly. "  What  news  ?"  fearfully  demand- 
ed Edward.  Laura  could  not  speak.  She 
gave  the  letter  to  her  brother.  She  made 
an  effort  to  rise.  With  quick  uncertaih 
steps  she  reached  her  own  room ;  and 
giving  way  to  an  agony  of  grief,  mourned 
for  her  poor  motherless  friend,  and  bitterly 
deplored  her  loss,  and  that  of  the  venerable 
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Harcourt.  Tears  quenched  the  violence  of 
her  sorrow ;  prayer  soothed  the  bitterness 
of  her  regrets  ;  and  when  she  again  appear- 
ed among  her  friends,  her  grief  was  calm 
and  silent ;  and  her  sorrow,  far  from  seem- 
ing a  weakness,  commanded  respect,  for  it 
was  deep,  not  loud, — unobtrusive,  and  re- 
signed. 

The  letter  she  had  left  produced  much 
interest  in  the  family-party,  although  of  a 
very  diflferent  nature.  Sir  James  saw  only 
the  account  of  Mrs  Harcourt's  death.  Ed- 
ward read  in  it  the  character  of  the  writer ; 
and  Murray,  the  suspicious  Murray,  beheld 
with  jaundiced  eye  the  innocent  expressions 
of  tenderness  and  friendship  which  ran 
throughout ;  and  many  were  the  passages  on 
which  he  dwelt  with  feelings  of  the  acutest 
Jealousy  at  the  mutual  interest  they  seem- 
ed to  take  in  the  infant  Emma.  The  letter 
was  this  : 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"  How  shall  I  prepare  my  loved  Laura 
for  the  dreadful  intelligence  I  am  about  to 
communicate  ?  Knowing  your  piety  and 
firmness,  as  I  do,  I  yet  tremble  to  say 
that— all  is  over !  The  debt  of  Nature  is 
paid ;  and  we  are  parted  on  earth  to  meet 
in  Heaven  1  Droop  not,  my  gentle  friend  ; 
/  can  write  comfort,  although  from  the 
grave  of  a  parent ;  and  that  comfort  who 
shall  take  away  ?  My  wounded  spirit 
bends  to  this  dreadfiil  blow  ;  but  my  aspi- 
ring soul  mounts  on  the  bright  wings  of 
faith  and  hope  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  and 
mingles  with  that  pure  spirit,  now  render- 
ed purer  by  its  awiiil  change  !  Poor  Maria 
nursed  the  departed  saint  with  filial  atten- 
tion ;  but  she  would  not  believe  in  the 
worst ;  and  the  shock  overcame  her.  Her 
fever  was  very  high  last  night ;  but  she  has 
been  declared  oUt  of  danger  this  morning. 
Ever  accustomed  to  put  away  all  unpleasant 
reflections    and    anticipations,    this    heavy 
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blow  has  overwhelmed  her  with  all  the 
force  of  first- felt  misery.  She  was  stunned 
at  first,  then  delirious  ;  and  is  scarcely  calm 
enough  to  listen  to  her  good  father  now. 
He,  excellent  man !  bears  it  with  that 
meekness  and  fortitude  which  belongs  on- 
ly to  a  Christian.  No  complaint  issues 
from  his  lips ;  but  the  silent  tear  will  often 
fall  from  his  mild  eye.  There  is  on  his  pal- 
lid face  a  holy  stillness,  which  seems  to  say, 
<  Here  1  mourn,  but  it  is  not  for  long  !'  He 
will  sometimes  smile  on  those  around  him 
with  that  tender  seriousness  which  says  to 
our  hearts,  he  would  fain  give  us  a  farewell 
blessing !  Our  little  darling  Emma,  too  ! 
Oh  I  my  best  Laura,  my  only  friend,  how 
does  my  heart  thank  thee  for  having  made 
her  what  she  is !  Her  delicate  attentions* 
her  susceptible  yet  restrained  feelings,  her 
soft  and  anxious  step,  her  sorrow  for  my  sis- 
ter, and  the  artless  yet  tender  manner  in 
which  she  tries  to  soothe  her,  have  given 
G  2 
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many  a  pleasing  grateful  pang  to  my  agi- 
tated heart.  Oh !  how  unworthy  am  I  to 
derive  pleasure  and  comfort  from  her !  Of 
every  feeling  that  can  wound  and  harass  the 
human  mind,  remorse  is  the  most  bitter  and 
lasting !  Recent  as  is  the  loss  of  my  dear  mo- 
ther, and  agonizing  as  is  the  sensation  with 
which  I  gaze  on  her  tomb,  it  is  light  and  tri- 
vial to  what  I  endure  as  my  eye  glances  on  the 
monument  beside  it*  !  Oh,  my  beloved  friend, 
how  can  your  pure  and  noble  soul  feel  ought 
but  indignation  and  contempt  of  such  a 
wretch  as  your  devoted 

Charles  H.  Fortescue." 


'*  The  grave  of  Clara  Blair. 
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CHAP.  XXL 


*'  Our  dying  friends  come  o*er  us  like  a  cloud, 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardors.*^  


A  FEW  days  after  this  melancholy  intelli- 
gence, Mr  and  Mrs  Murray  named  their 
plan  of  going  to  a  distant  relation  of  hers 
in  Wales,  where  she  meant  to  lie-in.  Laura 
asked  "  in  what  part  of  Wales  ?"  And  find- 
ing that  they  passed  close  to  Merton-Hall, 
G  3 
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she  could  not  help  expressing  a  wish  that 
she  might  be  with  them.  "  Well,  my  dear," 
said  Sir  James,  "  and  where's  the  objec- 
tion ?  I  know  you  are  dying  to  go  and 
comfort  those  poor  Harcourts ;  and  if  you 
will  not  stay  long,  you  have  my  leave. 
Laura  thanked  him  most  gratefully ;  and 
Murray  and  his  wife  rejoiced  much  in  the 
prospect  of  a  travelling  companion. 

Laura  had  not  ventured  to  ask  her  father 
to  permit  her  to  leave  him  ;  for,  although 
very  fond  of  her,  he  was  frequently  both 
fretful  and  obstinate ;  and  if  he  perceived, 
or  fancied  he  perceived,  any  want  of  affec- 
tion in  her,  he  of  course  was  more  than 
usually  peevish. 

She  now  retired  to  write  Maria  word  of 
her  speedy  arrival,  and  to  prepare  for  her 
journey. 

While  this  business  was  settling,  there 
came,  among  other  daily  visitors.  Lord 
Frank  Neville,  a  young  nobleman  of  plea- 
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sing  and  attentive  manners.  He  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  young  and  old  ;  but  particu- 
larly with  the  ladies,  many  of  whose  hearts 
he  had  been  accused  of  breaking ;  however, 
most  of  them  contrived  to  marry  some  one 
else,  and,  in  spite  of  his  cruelty,  to  forget 
him.  Perhaps  his  vanity  would  not  suffer 
him  to  believe  this  ;  or  perhaps  he  never 
thought  about  it,  when  the  object  of  the 
moment  was  gained. 

Certain  it  is  he  had  determined  to  induce 
Miss  Merton  to  love  him,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  he  beheld  the  graceful  mourner 
in  the  circles  of  fashion.  All  his  efforts, 
however,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  in- 
spire him  with  those  very  feelings  he  was 
anxious  to  create  in  her  breast ;  and  when 
he  found  she  was  so  soon  to  depart,  and 
that  it  was  uncertain  when  he  might  again 
behold  her,  his  confusion  and  anxiety  were 
so  great,  that  he  actually  demanded  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  Sir  James,  and  begged 
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he  would  plead  his  cause  with  his  daughter, 
and  suffer  him  to  hope  for  a  favourable  an- 
swer. 

Sir  James  disliked  it  for  two  weighty 
reasons ;  Jirsf,  They  differed  in  politics ; 
and,  second!?/,  Lord  Frank  Neville  was  a 
man  of  yesterday.  His  father  had  been 
made  a  Peer  for  reasons  that  were  between 
the  Minister  and  himself  Too  well-bred  a 
man,  however,  to  suffer  his  dissatisfaction 
to  appear,  Sir  James  assured  Lord  Frank 
Neville  that  he  would  speak  to  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but  could  not  give  him  hopes,  as  he 
believed  her  to  be  indifferent  to  every  one. 
My  Lord  bowed  and  retired,  not  quite 
pleased  with  Sir  James's  coldness. 

The  next  morning  Laura  sent  him  the 
following  note. 

*'  My  Lord, 
*'  My  father  delivered  your  message  to 
me  late  last  night.     I  feel  highly  flattered 
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by  your  Lordship's  good  opinion,  but  have 
only  my  thanks  to  offer  in  return.  I  have 
no  prepossession  in  favour  of  another,  nor 
have  I  made  any  vow  against  matrimony ; 
but  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  its  sacred 
duties  to  enter  carelessly  or  unadvisedly 
into  the  engagement.  I  cannot  marry  a 
inan  of  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
possessing  what  that  world  calls  honour  and 
morality  ;  nevertheless,  your  principles  and 
mine  differ  so  widely,  that  I  must  beg  leave 
most  decidedly  to  decline  the  honour  you 
would  confer  on  men, 

"  My  father  is  kind  enough  to  leave  the 
whole  business  to  me ;  therefore  any  appli- 
cation to  him  would  be  both  distressing  and 
unavailing. 

"  With  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  f ' " 
too  favourable  opinion  you  expre- 
and  earnest  wishes  for  your  bar 
one  more  worthy  of  your  affec^ 
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able  to  return  it,  I  remain  your  Lordship's 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Laura  Merton." 

Lord  Frank  Neville  drowned  the  recol- 
lection of  this  mortifying  epistle  in  libations 
to  Bacchus  at  a  political  dinner — cut  the 
Mertons — maintained  that  Laura  was  any 
thing  but  a  beauty,  although  she  might 
have  some  good  features — and  that  she  was 
damnably  proud,  and  affectedly  prudish. 

He  was  at  last  taken  in  by  a  match- 
making woman  of  quality  for  her  pennyless 
daughter,  a  town-bred  miss,  who  might 
have  made  a  good  wife,  if  her  husband  had 
behaved  well  to  her. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


The  day  of  departure  at  last  arrived  ;  and 
Laura,  with  moistened  eyes,  embracing  her 
father  and  brother,  took  her  seat  between 
Murray  and  his  wife.  "  All  ready,"  said 
the  butler  in  a  gruflf  voice.  The  postilion 
cracked  his  whip,  and,  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
the  carriage  was  set  in  motion. 
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For  some  time  all  were  silent.  Mrs 
Murray's  wrath  was  kindled  against  her 
husband  for  having  named  so  early  an  hour 
to  begin  their  journey ;  whilst  he,  alike  un- 
conscious and  indifferent  to  her  displeasure, 
was  in  fancy  transported  to  the  days  of  his 
early  youth,  when  he  anticipated  with  de- 
light his  arrival  at  Merton-Hall,  and  the 
kind  reception  he  should  meet  with  from  his 
amiable  and  affectionate  aunt.  Nor  were 
the  smiles  and  blushes  of  the  youthful  Kitty 
forgotten.  She  was  the  first  who  had  exci- 
sed in  his  shallow  heart  the  passion  of  love  \ 
and  though  to  thousands  he  had  since  offer- 
ed his  homage  and  his  vows,  the  maid  of 
the  wilderness  alone  had  a  place  in  his  me- 
mory. Her  simple  beauty,  her  artlesj>  man- 
ners, her  innocent  and  unavowed  tender- 
ness, formed  so  decided  a  contrast  to  the 
artificial  characters  found  in  the  world, 
that  Murray  had  dwelt  on  her  image  until 
l^e  had  bestowed  on  her  perfections  and  ex- 
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cellencies  that  cannot  exist  in  an  uncultiva- 
ted mind.  She  had  died,  too,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  love,  and  this  had  fixed  a  sa- 
cred seal,  as  it  were,  to  his  attachment. 

While  thus  lost  in  mournful  but  not  un- 
pleasant thoughts,  he  appeared  to  his  fellow- 
travellers- to  sleep.  Laura  was  exerting  all 
her  fortitude  to  keep  down  the  inixed  feel- 
ings of  anguish  and  anxiety  which  rose  in 
bitterness  from  her  heart.  To  leave  the  a- 
bode  of  her  mother  had  been  most  painful, 
but  to  return  thither  almost  more  than  she 
could  endure.  At  the  thought  of  entering 
that  fatal  room  where  Lady  Merton  had 
breathed  her  last,  a  convulsive  sigh  escaped 
her  oppressed  bosom,  and  her  eye  assumed 
the  wild  look  of  phrenzy.  "  I  may  go  to 
her,  but  I  shall  find  only  her  grave  !— I  may 
call  to  her,  but  she  will  not  hear  I  for  that 
voice  is  hushed  in  silence  !"  She  clasped 
her  hands,    and  bept  her  head  over  thein. 
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Mrs  Murray,  mistaking  her  emotion  for 
fear  concerning  the  friends  she  was  going 
to,  said  kindly,  "  Do  not  grieve,  dear  Miss 
Merton,  perhaps  matters  may  not  be  so  bad 
as  you  expect.  Miss  Harcourt,  at  any  rate, 
has  youth  and  strength  in  her  favour."  Thus 
recalled  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
Laura's  feelings  took  another  course ;  and 
reproaching  herself  for  giving  way  to  use- 
less misery,  and  unavailing  regrets,  she  en^ 
deavoured  to  think  of  those  she  was  going 
to  in  the  most  favourable  light  possible  ; 
and  with  her  usual  sweetness  thanked  Mrs 
Murray  for  the  comfort  she  was  willing  to 
give  her. 

The  second  day  found  them  on  the  con- 
fines of  Wales,  without  having  met  with 
greater  disasters  than  an  occasionally  tired 
or  lame  horse,  a  surly  driver,  a  discontented 
chambermaid ;  and,  though  last  not  least — 
the  loss  of  a  band-box,  in  which  was  a  new 
cap  of  Mrs  Murray's,  which  her  milliner  had 
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asserted,  and  her  glass  not  contradicted, 
was  the  most  becoming  thing  ever  made 
up. 

What  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  cap  was 
might  be  too  delicate  a  question  to  answer : 
certain  it  is,  Mrs  Lancaster  had  honesty- 
enough  to  charge  only  six  guineas  for  it ; 
and,  considering  that  her  customer  was  the 
fashionable  Mrs  Murray,  and  an  heiress, 
in  an  age  when  money  carries  all  before  it, 
it  will  be  allowed  by  all  females  that  she 
could  not  have  been  more  moderate. 
Whether  it  was  this  extraordinary  degree 
of  cheapness,  or  the  assertion  of  the  milli- 
ner, just  hinted  at,  or  merely  an  objection 
to  losing  any  thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  that 
disturbed  Mrs  Murray,  is  more  than  can 
be  readily  determined  ;  b  ut  her  serenitydid 
most  undoubtedly  receive  a  shock  by  this 
loss,  which  she  never  thoroughly  recovered  : 
and  most  fortunate  was  it  for  the  poor 
Abigail,  that  her  station  was  on  the   ba-= 
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rouche  box,  by  which  means  she  avoided 
more  than  her  regular  scold  morning  and 
evening. 

The  inn  at  which  Laura  was  to  separate 
from  her  companions  was  above  six  miles 
from  the  Hall,  the  road  way  ;  but  the  foot 
path  across  the  mountains  was  not  above 
two.  Sending  on  her  clothes,  therefore,  she 
determined  to  walk ;  and  on  hearing  how 
short  the  distance  was,  Mrs  Murray  insisted 
on  accompanying  her.  Her  husband  was 
astonished  at  her  proposal  ;  he  was  himself 
most  anxious  to  take  one  look  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  spent  some  of  his  happiest 
days  ;  but  he  had  not  oflfered  to  accompany 
his  cousin,  both  from  the  dread  of  witnessing 
her  sorrow  at  this  mournful  meeting,  and 
from  the  certainty  of  offending  Mrs  Mur- 
ray by  leaving  her  alone  in  an  inn.  Un- 
fortunately she  had  increased  in  exige- 
ance  in  proportion  as  she  found  herself 
neglected. 
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Every  one  called  her  the  beautiful,  the 
amiable,  the  interesting  Mrs  Murray  ;  and 
she  was  less  gratified  by  these  praises  than 
mortified  at  not  receiving  them  from  her 
husband  also.  He  was  alarmed  at  her 
wish  to  walk,  well  aware  that  every  object 
they  met  with  on  the  road  she  would  fly 
from  in  terror;  and  therefore  he  justly  look- 
ed on  her  accompanying  Laura  as  a  delay 
which  would  be  sensibly  felt,  his  cousin 
having  determined  on  walking  merely  to 
save  time.  Experience,  however,  having 
taught  him  that  opposition  was  vain,  he 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement ;  and 
they  all  three  set  forward.  Laura  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  gone  alone.  Restrain- 
ing,  however,  the  ardour  of  her  soul,  and  fleets 
ness  of  her  limbs,  which  would  quickly  have 
carried  her  to  Mr  Harcourt's  door,  she  ac- 
commodated her  pace  to  that  of  her  com- 
panions, and  her  mind  to  their  conversation. 
Engrossed  as  she  was  with  cares  and  feel- 
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ings  into  which  they  could  not  enter,  she 
did  not  content  herself  with  a  mere  absent 
reply  to  their  questions  ;  her  attention  was 
regular,  her  mien  placid  ;  she  even  took  a 
longer  road,  because  it  was  less  rugged  and 
more  convenient  to  Mrs  Murray  ;  and  on 
the  latter  once  complaining  of  fatigue,  she 
offered  to  turn  with  her  to  the  inn.  Aware 
as  her  cousin  was  of  the  excellence  of  her 
temper,  every  new  proof  of  it  excited  his 
surprise  and  his  admiration.  He  looked  in 
silent  contempt  on  the  fretful  countenance 
of  his  wife,  who,  even  when  gratifying  her 
own  fancies,  discovered  at  every  step  new 
difficulties  and  distresses. 

The  turrets  of  Merton-Hall  now  broke 
on  their  sight,  and  with  a  sudden  sensation 
of  giddiness  Laura  stopped.  She  gazed  on 
the  abode  of  her  youth  with  moist  eyes 
and  a  sad  heart ;  but  simply  pointing  to 
it  with  her  hand,  she  proceeded  in  silence. 
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They  were  now  on  the  edge  of  a  lake. 
Rapidly  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  a  rock  be- 
fore them,  a  child  came  bounding  forward. 
With  a  wild  exclamation  of  delight,  Laura 
called  it.  It  was  Emma  !  She  sprung  into 
her  arms.  Laura  wept  over  her,  but  could 
not  articulate.  "  Do  not  cry,  dear  mamma," 
said  Emma.  "  Grand-papa  is  better,  and 
aunt  Maria  almost  well."—"  Thank  God," 
answered  she  fervently.  "  But  you,  my  child, 

are  pale  and  thin," "  Oh  !"  returned  the 

weeping  Emma,  "  I  shall  be  well  now  you 
are  come.  Papa  says  you  will  cure  every 
body  ;  and  here  he  is  1"  It  was  indeed  For- 
tescue.  "  Dear  Charles  !"  was  all  Laura 
could  say,  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
him  :  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  in  emphatic 
silence  ;  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  said  in 
a  low  and  tremulous  voice,  "  Maria  is  better ; 
Mr  Harcourt  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 
"  But  you  do  not  tell  me  how  he  is,"  said 
she  in  a  fearful  accent.    **  As  well  as  I  could 
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have  expected,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  you  will 
judge  for  yourself." 

For  the  first  time  he  perceived  Murray. 
Laura  introduced  him  ;  and  as  Mrs  Mur- 
ray was  tired,  Fortescue  insisted  upon  their 
spending  the  night  at  the  vicarage.  To 
this  they  readily  assented ;  for  Murray's  cu- 
riosity about  Emma  had  become  intense,  and 
he  thought  that  there  he  must  discover  some- 
thing of  her.  For  this  purpose,  when  For- 
tescue had  left  them  to  prepare  for  their  re- 
ception, after  praising  the  child  much,  Mur- 
ray asked  Maria,  "  Why  she  would  suffer  it 
to  call  her  aunt  ?  it  has  really,"  he  observed, 
**  so  antiquated  a  sound,  I  wonder,  at  your 
age,  you  can  allow  it."  Maria  smiled,  and 
replied,  "  Even  the  reality  would  not  add 
a  minute  to  my  age,  and  the  name  of  course 
Still  less."—"  What,  then,"  he  replied,  affect- 
ing surprise,  "  Emma  is  not  your  brother's 
child  !" — "  She  is  as  much  mine,"  indig- 
nantly replied  Miss  Harcourt ;  aftd  as  she 
spoke  Fortescue  returned. 
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Willing  to  make  one  more  attempt  before 
he  left  them,  Murray  asked  the  child  as 
he  was  playing  with  her,  why  she  called 
Miss  Merton  mamma  ?  Emma  looked  per- 
plexed for  a  moment ;  then,  without  reply- 
ing to  his  question,  said,  "  Have  you  no 
mamma?" — "  I  had  once,"  said  Murray, 
''  and  her  name  was  the  same  with  my  fa- 
ther's ;  but  Mr  Fortescue  and  Miss  Merton 
have  not  the  same  name."—"  What  are 
names  to  the  purpose  ?"  answered  Emma 
earnestly.  "  You  cannot  know  how  much  I 
love  them  both.  If  you  would  take  either  of 
them  from  me — "  "  But,  my  dear,"  gently 
replied  Murray,  who  wished  to  sooth  the 
weeping  girl,  "  why  should  you  not  call 
Miss  Harcourt  mamma  as  well  as  Miss 
Merton  ?"— "  Why  should  I  not  ?"  she  re- 
peated, "  you  are  a  very  strange  man  ;  I 
might  as  well  call  Mrs  Murray  mamma ; 
but  what  does  it  signify  what  you  call 
people  ?  I  might  call  a  stranger  mamma,  if 
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I  was  told  to  do  so,  but  I  should  not  love 
her."—"  Then  you  would  not  love  my 
wife  ?"  said  Murray,  who  perceiving  he 
could  gain  no  intelligence,  did  not  wish  the 
child  to  remember  and  repeat  the  former 
part  of  their  conversation.  "  No,"  said  she 
decidedly ;  "  she  is  so  different  from  mam- 
ma."— "  Different  indeed,"  thought  Murray  ; 
"  alas  !  how  different :"  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
he  turned  from  the  astonished  Emma,  who, 
fearing  to  have  offended  him  by  her  answer, 
entreated  Laura  to  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon  for  her,  for  having  said  she  did  not 
like  Mrs  Murray.  "  What  is  all  this?" 
asked  she.  Murray  repeated  what  Emma 
had  said ;  and  added,  "  I  admire  the  child's 
penetration,  and  agree  with  her  perfectly 
in  the  vast  difference  between  you  ;  but  I 
believe  you  are  unlike  every  body."—"  Su- 
perior to  every  body  at  least,"  said  Fortes- 
cue.  "  I  will  not  allow  you  to  have  a  voice 
on  this  subject,"   answered  Laura  ;  "  you 
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are  too  partial  a  friend  to  judge  fairly." — 
"  And  am  not  /,  your  cousin,  a  friend  ?"  de- 
manded Murray.  "  There  was  a  time  when 
you  did  not  doubt  it."  The  expression  of 
his  countenance — the  tone  of  his  voice — the 
very  gesture  with  which  he  spoke,  brought 
back  times  that  were  past,  and  recalled 
scenes  that  had  faded  on  her  memory.  She 
gave  a  sigh  to  the  painful  recollection ; 
then  calmly  replied,  "  I  should  indeed  hope 
that  my  cousin  was  my  friend,  but  Charles 
is  an  older  and  a  warmer  one.  He  does 
not  fear  me  as  you  do ;  and  therefore  he 
loves  me  better." — "  Who  can  love  you  as  I 
do  ?"  enthusiastically  exclaimed  Fortescue  ; 
"  none  know  you  so  well." — "  You  oppress 
me,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Laura  faintly. 
Fortescue  took  the  little  Emma  on  his  knee 
while  he  seemed  to  reply  only  by  his  ca- 
resses of  the  child.  Laura  sighed  heavily, 
and  appeared  lost  in  thought. 
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When  the  Murray s  left  the  vicarage,  her 
cousin  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  bade  her 
adieu,  "  Although  you  have  discovered,  my 
dearest  Laura,  that  I  fear  you,  do  not,  for 
your  mother's  sake,  despise  me  !  If  you 
knew,"  he  added  hesitatingly,  "  all  that  I 
have  suffered,  and  that  I  have  condemned 
myself  to  constant  misery,  you  would  pity 
me  !"  He  looked  at  his  wife  ;  and  Laura 
followed  his  eye  with  indignation.  Coldly 
withdrawing  her  hand,  she  bowed  in 
haughty  silence  ;  and  approaching  Mrs 
Murray  with  a  more  ajffectionate  manner 
than  usual,  called  her  for  the  first  time  cou 
sin.  Murray  felt  it  as  the  bitterest  reproof ; 
and  more  irritated  against  her  than  he  had 
ever  felt,  left  her  for  the  first  time  without 
regret,  and  impatiently  listened  to  his  wife's 
praises  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  each  succeeding  day 
increased  Laura's  depression.  From  the 
first  moment  of  beholding  her  revered  friend 
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and  instructor,  she  felt  that  he  was  not 
long  for  this  world.  His  piety  seemed  if 
possible  increased — but  his  enthusiasm  was 
extinguished — his  energy  gone.  The  death 
of  Lady  Merton,  towards  whom  he  had  felt 
the  most  ardent  love,  mellowed  into  the 
tenderest  friendship,  was  a  blow  that  struck 
deep  at  his  happiness  in  this  life.  Yet  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife  and  child  he  exerted 
himself  ;  exerted  himself  beyond  his 
strength,  and  when  she,  too,  was  taken 
from  him— the  companion  of  more  than  half 
his  life — the  sharer  of  his  pains  and  plea- 
sures--the  enlivener  of  his  social  hours — 
the  mother  of  his  darling  child  !  the  heart 
of  this  amiable  and  excellent  being  seemed 
to  have  left  this  precarious  and  painful 
scene.  He  would  sit  for  hours  rapt  in 
silent  contemplation  ;  or,  bending  over  that 
Holy  Book  which  had  been  the  study  of 
his  life,  wear  out  his  day  in  grateful  mu- 
sings and   soothing  meditation.     Each  re- 
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volving  sun  found  him  more  languid, 
and  left  him  feebler.  Like  the  waning 
of  a  lamp,  which  trembles  and  becomes 
extinct,  his  life  gradually  wasted  away. 

Laura  watched  the  last  faint  embers  wftli 
anxious  solicitude,  and  shuddered  at  the  se- 
curity of  Maria.  To  undeceive  her  was 
dreadful ;  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  igno- 
norance,  cruel.  Still  weak  from  her  recent 
illness,  Maria  would  only  sit  on  the  bench 
before  the  house,  or,  with  the  help  of  her 
brother's  arm,  stroll  round  the  garden. 

One  day  Laura  offered  to  conduct  her, 
and,  congratulating  her  on  her  increased 
strength,  proposed  taking  a  longer  walk. 
"  Impossible  !"  uttered  Maria,  while  her 
whole  frame  trembled  with  emotion ;  "  here 
only  I  do  not  see  my  mother's  grave ! 
the  sight  would  blast  me  1"  "  My  poor 
friend,"  said  Laura  mournfully,  "  how  little 
equal  are  you  to  bear  the  trials  of  life  !  How 
will  you  ever  pass  through  this  Ordeal  ?" 
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^  Oh  !  in  mercy  Laura,  talk  not  of  life  in 
this  way.  Does  not  the  present  anguish 
suffice,  and  have  you  the  cruelty  to  shew 
me  a  gloomy  perspective  ?  No,  I  will  yet 
hope  !"  Turning  quickly,  her  eye  fell  on  her 
father's  emaciated  form. 

Supported  by  Fortescue,  the  venerable 
Harcourt  with  difficulty  dragged  his  trem- 
bling limbs  along.  The  anxious  Emma  sus- 
tained one  of  his  arms  in  her  little  hands, 
while  her  countenance  expressed  affection- 
ate uneasiness  and  alarm.  Laura  thought 
the  moment  propitious,  and  looking  at  him 
too,  said,  "  Alas !  how  changed !  Would 
to  God,  Maria,  I  could  hope  as  you  do  !" — 
"  And  you  do  not  hope,"  cried  Maria, 
grasping  her  arm  with  violence,  and  fixing 
a  look  of  despair  and  horror  on  her  face, 
as  if  she  would  read  her  soul.  Laura  burst 
into  tears.  The  hectic  of  strong  emotion 
faded  from  the  cheek  of  the  dismayed  and 
agonised  Maria,  and,  almost  inarticulately 
H  2 
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repeating,  *"  No  hope  for  my  father !"  she 
fainted  in  Laura's  arms.  When  recovered^ 
she  wept  despondently  for  a  while ;  then 
starting  up,  she  said,  "  I  will  not  believe 
that  I  must  lose  him  too;  I  will  go  to  him." 
She  proceeded  towards  his  room  with  a  ra- 
pid uncertain  step.  Her  hand  trembled  too 
much  to  turn  the  lock.  Laura  opened  the 
door,  and  they  entered. 

Stretched  on  a  couch  lay  the  exhausted 
and  enfeebled  Harcourt.  His  eyes  were 
motionless,  his  colourless  lips  unclosed. 
Maria  thought  he  was  dead.  She  shrieked 
faintly,  and  laid  her  face  on  Laura's  bosom. 
*•'  Is  it  my  child,  mv  darling  Maria  ?"  feebly 
articulated  Harcourt.  Come  to  me,  my 
love ;  I  cannot  see  you !"  With  a  low 
moan  of  anguish  Maria  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  by  his  side  Slie  pressed  his  cold 
and  powerless  hand  to  her  agitated  heart, 
He  felt  her  tears  falling  on  it.  "  My 
child,"  said  he,  "  why  so  shocked,  so  mise- 
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rable  ?  Must  we  not  all  die  ?  and  have 
not  I  lived  long  and  happily  ?  My  beloved 
girl,  when  I  am  no  more,  solace  yourself 
with  the  thought  of  the  comfort  you  have 
ever  been  to  me,  of  the  many  delightful 
feelings  with  which  your  tenderness  and 
your  excellent  disposition  have  gilded  the 
evening  of  my  days.  I  thank  you  now,  my 
dearest— Laura,  my  dear  girl — ."  His  voice 
faultered.  He  could  not  proceed  ;  but  taking 
her  hand,  he  joined  it  to  his  daughter's. 
It  was  his  last  action.  His  lips  continued  to 
move  as  in  prayer  ;  then  ceasing,  his  counte- 
nance assumed  a  holy  quietness,  a  devotional 
stillness,  that  left  it  not  with  death.  Still 
sublime  were  those  features  that  religion 
bad  irradiated  ;  the  sanctified  spirit  that 
once  illumined  them,  had  impressed  there  a 
pious  hope,  a  lofty  resignation,  which  the 
powerful  hand  of  Destruction  itself  had 
been  unable  to  sweep  away  ! 
H  8 
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Laura  gazed  with  sacred  awe  and  soul* 
melting  tenderness  on  all  that  now  remain- 
ed  of  the  admirable,  the  inestimable  Har- 
eourt !  She  saw  that  all  was  over,^  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  wretched  Maria,  who 
was  kneeling  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  When 
she  would  have  separated  her  from  the  bo- 
dy, she  perceived  that  she  clenched  the 
senseless  hand  of  Harcourt  with  convulsive 
violence  between  both  hers.  Despairing  of 
unfastening  her,  Laura  pulled  the  bell  with 
a  strength  of  which  she  was  not  aware.  It 
broke  in  her  hand  ;  and  fearing  the  retura 
of  Maria's  recollection,  she  was  preparing 
to  make  another  effort  to.  separate  her 
from  the  corpse,  when  Fortescue  entered. 
Shocked  as  he  was  at  finding  Harcourt 
dead,  when  be  thought  he  would  yet  live 
many  months,  he  quickly  understood  Lau- 
ra's anxiety  to  remove  his  sister ;  and  ta- 
king her  in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  to  her 
room.     As  he  supported  her  on  her  bed. 
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his  anxious  eye  followed  Laura.      It  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  in  the 
chamber  of  death,  procuring  every  thing, — 
thinking  of  every  thing — and  exerting  all 
her  wonderful  courage  and  resolution,  never 
to  give  way  to   selfish   sorrow   while   she 
could  be  useful.     As  gliding  softly  past,  she 
would  give  short  but  clear  directions  to  the 
attendants,  or  herself  apply  restoratives  to 
the   insensible   Maria,    Fortescue    thought 
with  bitterness   of  that  period  which  her 
present  cares  recalled;    and,   as  anxiously 
she  bent  over  his  sister,  ta  watch  returning 
animation,   he  said,    in   a   low  and  stifled 
voice,  "  Why,   my  dearest  Laura,  are  you 
doomed  always  to  suffer  with  me  ?     Will 
she   too    die  ?"— "    God   forbid  !"     replied 
Laura  warmly  :  "  These  ebullitions  of  grief, 
violent   in  the  first  instance,   wear  them- 
selves out ;  she  is  too  young  to  be  always 
ill — too   sanguine  to  be   always  unhappy. 
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Do  not  despond,  dear  Charles,  we  shall  not 
be  tried  beyond  what  we  are  able  to  bear." 

The  physician  being  now  arrived,  desired 
Miss  Harcourt  might  be  kept  quite  quiet, 
administered  an  opiate,  and  retired,  with 
the  promise  of  returning  the  following  day. 

Laura  wished  to  watch  that  night  by  the 
body  of  Harcourt ;  but  Fortescue  would 
not  hear  of  it.  "  You  shall  waste  your 
strength  no  more  than  is  necessary,  my 
kind  friend,"  said  he  :  "  It  is  a  son's  duty  ; 
and  he  has  been  a  father  to  me."  Laura 
no  longer  opposed  him,  and  retired  with  a 
sensation  of  relief  to  her  own  apartment. 

A  strong  mind  always  finds  solace  in 
privacy  ;  while  a  weak  one,  sinking  at  the 
appearance  of  grief,  clings  to  frail  fellow 
mortals  for  comfort,  and  bears  on  others 
for  strength  and  support. 

Tears  eased  Laura's  aching  head,  and  re- 
lieved her  overflowing  heart.  Reflections 
soothed  and  calmed  her.     She   thought  of 
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the  known  worth  and  long-tried  integrity  of 
her  departed  friend.  She  recalled  to  mind 
the  firmness  of  his  principles,  the  unwearied 
benevolence  of  his  character — a  benevolence 
not  merely  of  action,  but  of  feeling  ;  for  his 
good-will  was  scattered  profusely  around  on 
every  living  thing ;  for  every  suffering  crea- 
ture he  mourned  ;  for  every  wicked  one  he 
prayed  ;  and  when  he  met  a  good  man,  he 
hailed  him  with  delight ;  and,  indifferent 
whether  he  was  Jew  or  Samaritan,  he  prais- 
ed God  in  his  works,  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

The  sun  shone  on  Laura's  sleepless  couch, 
and  found  her  still  dwelling,  with  subdued 
pain,  and  soul-reviving  thankfulness  and 
delight,  on  the  sainted  memory  of  a  real 
Christian ;  and  when  she  entered  Maria's 
room,  although  the  traces  of  tears  were  yet 
visible  on  her  pallid  cheek,  her  countenance 
beamed  holy  comfort,  and  her  placid  smile 
seemed  prompted  by  feelings  of  so  high  and 
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lofty  a  nature,  that  Fortescue's  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  "  Maria 
is  scarcely  sensible,*'  said  he  ;  "  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  not  to  rouse  her." — "  Cer- 
tainly not,"  she  replied;  "  and  I  think  we 
had  better  speak  to  Dr  Lavington  to  have 
her  removed  from  hence  as  soon  as  possible. 
Unaccustomed  to  dwell  on  mournful  topics, 
what  we  should  derive  relief  and  comfort 
from  would  harass  and  distract  her."—"  I 
cannot,"  answered  Fortescue,  "  leave  this 
place  until  I  give  it  up  to  my  father's  suc- 
cessor ;  but  I  do  wish  Maria  could  be  taken 
away." — "  I  will  write  to  Edward,"  she  re- 
plied, **  to  come  here  immediately.  JNIaria 
can  go  with  us  to  some  watering  place, 
where  I  can  remain  with  her  until  you  join 
us.  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  father  will 
spare  me  for  that  time." 

Fortescue  gave  a  grateful  assent ;  and  a 
week  after  this  conversation  they  were  om 
their  road  to  Bath. 
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Oppressed  by  bodily  and  mental  languor, 
Maria  seemed  not  only  indifferent,  but  al- 
most unconscious  of  where  she  was  going. 
She  agreed  to  every  thing  that  was  propo- 
sed ;  and  the  next  moment  forgot  what  it 
was.  Change  of  air  and  scene,  however, 
joined  to  Laura's  unwearied  efforts  to 
sooth  and  amuse  her,  produced,  in  a  short 
time,  a  visible  alteration  for  the  better : 
and,  though  still  weak  and  languid,  she  re- 
ceived her  brother  with  unaffected  delight, 
and  daily  recovered  health  and  cheerful- 
ness. 

*  Now  that  things  were  in  so  good  a  train^ 
Laura  was  willing  to  relax  her  own  mind 
from  the  incessant  labour  and  exertion  she 
had  undergone,  and  prepared  to  leave  Bath. 
She  had  fixed  the  day,  when  she  got  a  let- 
ler  from  Sir  James^  saying,  that  he  was 
gone  with  a  party  to  ohe  of  his  estates  which 
he  had  not  visited  for  some  time ;  but  hoped 
she  would  be  in  town  in  three  weeks,  to 
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make  the  house  comfortable.  Laura  show- 
ed the  letter  to  Edward,  and  said,  as  they 
had  decided  on  leaving  Bath,  where  they 
were  no  longer  necessary,  they  might  spend 
the  intermediate  time  in  Devonshire  with 
Mrs  Muscarell.  Her  brother  gave  a  most 
ready  assent.  The  idea  of  again  seeing  Lady 
Adelaide  accelerated  his  preparations  ;  and, 
bidding  adieu  to  Maria  and  her  brother, 
and  kissing  the  weeping  Emma,  they  quitted 
that  beautiful  town  with  a  celerity  almost 
equal  to  Edward's  wishes. 

Mrs  Muscarell  welcomed  them  with  ma- 
ternal tenderness  ;  while  the  Lady  Adelaide 
received  Laura  with  open,  and  Edward 
with  ill-disguised  rapture.  The  day  of 
their  arrival,  every  face  and  heart  were 
cloudless  and  at  peace.  Laura  alone  suf- 
fered ;  but,  vmwilling  to  disturb  the  general 
harmony  and  repose,  she  concealed  all  she 
felt  under  a  serene  aspect;  and,  while  bo. 
4ily  pain  ran  through  every  vein,  contract- 
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ed  her  chest,  furrowed  her  fair  brow,  and 
half  closed  her  heavy  eyes,  she  smiled  af- 
fectionately and  cheerfully  on  her  friends, 
and  answered  their  anxious  questions,  until 
her  parched  lips  refused  to  move,  and  her 
voice  suddenly  became  extinct.  Mrs  Mus- 
careli  was  much  alarmed ;  but  she  reas- 
sured her,  by  attributing  her  hoarseness  to 
cold  and  fatigue. 

Wh-en,  however,  they  rose  to  go  to  sup- 
per, even  the  assistance  of  Lady  Adelaide's 
arm  was  insufficient  to  support  her  totter- 
ing limbs,  and  she  sunk  powerless  on  the 
floor.  She  had  not  lost  her  recollection, 
and  still  asserted  it  to  be  mere  weakness ; 
but  Mrs  Muscarell  had  her  carried  to  bed 
immediately,  and  dispatched  a  messenger 
without  delay  for  the  nearest  medical  aid. 

Laura  lay  for  many  hours  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  approaching  to  insensibility. 
When  she  recovered  the  entire  use  of  her 
faculties,  sh^  found  she  had  been  bled,  and 
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was  informed,  that  she  was  to  take  a 
draught  every  hour  till  the  Doctor  called 
again.  Laura  smiled  inwardly.  She  thought 
of  the  royal  exclamation,  "  Throw  physic 
to  the  dogs  !"  True  it  was  she  had  no  root- 
ed sorrow  to  pluck  from  her  memory,  none 
at  least  more  acute  than  we  all  meet  with 
in  this  Ordeal.  But  the  body,  the  feeble 
body,  will  sink  under  attacks  which  the 
more  vigorous  mind  repels.  With  a  strong^ 
and  constant  spirit,  she  reined  in  every  feel- 
ing which  she  thought  weak,  and  knew  to 
be  useless ;  but  the  power  she  possessed 
over  her  mind  she  could  not  extend  to  her 
weaker  frame,  which  every  mental  suffering 
tended  still  more  to  enfeeble.  The  exces- 
sive misery  occasioned  by  the  death  of  her 
idolized  mother  was  not  the  first  violent  at- 
tack on  her  health;  but  previous  to  this> 
her  extreme  youth  triumphed  over  all  bodily 
disorders,  and  left  her  strong  and  active  as 
before.    Now,  although  her  fortitude  -and 
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resolution  always  gave  her  strength  equal 
to  the  emergency,  it  was  not  a  bodily,  but 
a  mental  strength,  and  which,  like  the 
dram  that  gives  violent  but  deceitful  spirits, 
leaves  the  exhausted  frame  weaker  than  it 
found  it. 

Laura  knew  that  repose  and  tranquillity 
was  all  that  was  necessary,  and  time  and 
patience  alone  likely  to  effect  a  cure.  She 
was  satisfied  that  medicines  were  useless  > 
but  she  would  not  distress  Mrs  Muscarell  by 
even  hinting  at  her  want  of  faith  in  their 
efficacy,  and,  cheerfully  taking  the  cup  from 
her  hand,  smiled  with  confidence  and  gra- 
titude as  she  raised  it  to  her  lips. 

The  Doctor,  on  his  arrival,  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  violent  nervous  affection,  and 
told  her  she  must  be  kept  up  and  amused, 
not  failing  to  take  all  the  nervous  mixtures, 
pills,  tinctures,  &:c.  with  which  he  thought 
proper  to  swell  his  bill.  Laura,  however, 
luckily  for  her  constitution,  thought,  that 
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to  pay  the  bill  was  quite  sufficient ;  and  did 
not  therefore  toil  through  the  alternately 
cooling  and  strengthening  draughts  that 
were  presented  to  her.  Time  and  good 
nursing  recovered  her  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. Mrs  Muscarell  dwelt  with  delight 
on  the  good  she  had  derived  from  Dr  Jor- 
dan's prescriptions  ;  and  Laura  did  not  tell 
her  that  every  bottle,  unlabelled  and  un- 
corked, lay  at  that  moment  in  her  drawer  ; 
for  she  knew  that  she  should  only  vex,  and 
totally  fail  to  convince  her.  Mrs  Mus- 
carell's  reigning  taste,  which  originated  in 
benevolence,  was  a  love  for  physic,  so  ex- 
cessive that  she  frequently  made  those 
around  her  ill  from  mere  kindness. 

The  three  weeks  being  now  expired, 
Laura  proceeded  to  town  by  easy  journeys. 
Lady  Adelaide  accompanied  them,  for  they 
were  soon  to  go  to  Merton-Hall ;  and  Mrs 
Muscarell  had  long  promised  she  .should  be 
of  that  party. 
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While  on  their  journey  to  town,  Laura 
felt  one  day  so  particularly  fatigued,  that 
they  stopped  at  an  out-of-the-way  place  in 
Hampshire,  near  the  New  Forest.  It  was 
a  beautiful  autumnal  evening.  The  Lady 
Adelaide  longed  to  walk,  and  enjoy  the 
sylvan  scene  at  which  she  was  gazing  en- 
raptured through  the  window ;  but  she 
would  not  leave  her  friend.  Laura,  how- 
ever ill  she  felt,  was  never  inattentive  to 
the  wants  or  wishes  of  her  friends  :  She 
read  Lady  Adelaide's  in  her  sparkling  eager 
eye ;  and  complaining  of  heat,  said  she 
would  stroll  out,  and  breathe  the  air. 

Not  many  yards  from  the  half  demolish- 
ed building  where  they  had  stopped,  ^vhich 
was  honoured  by  the  name  of  Inn,  stood  a 
cot,  lovely  and  small,  but  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and  having  a  peculiar  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort.  A  variety  of  animals  wan- 
dered before  the  door,  all  gentle  and  tame, 
from  the  huge  dog  that  lay  basking  in  the 
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sun,  to  the  grunting  sow  busied  in  distri- 
buting her  portion  of  acorns  among  her  lit- 
tle ones.  Wild  roses  and  woodbine  grew 
in  unchecked  luxuriance  on  the  thatched 
porch.  The  seat  under  it  had  irresistible 
charms  for  the  wearied  Laura.  Taking  pos- 
session of  it,  she  begged  her  companions  to 
continue  their  walk,  adding,  that  she  would 
wait  there  for  them.  After  much  expostu- 
lation, they  consented,  and  left  her.  Lost 
in  thought,  she  perceived  not  the  approach 
of  a  stranger.  It  was  a  respectable  looking 
old  woman,  who,  taking  a  large  key  from 
her  side,  deliberately  unlocked  the  door. 
Laura  turned  at  the  noise  ;  and  apologizing 
for  the  station  she  had  taken,  said  she  did 
not  mean  to  occupy  it  long,  and  proceeded 
to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Without 
replying  to  her  apologies  or  remarks,  the 
old  woman  asked,  in  a  gruff  voice,  if  she 
would  take  any  thing  ?     Laura  politely  de- 
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clined ;  and  entering  her  cottage,  the  owner 
locked  it  after  her. 

The  heavy  dew  began  to  fall ;  but  Ed- 
ward and  the  Lady  Adelaide,  charmed  with 
their  walk  and  with  each  other,  were  un- 
conscious of  its  baneful  mfluence.  Not  so 
Laura :  Her  frequent  sneezes  induced  the 
old  woman  to  put  her  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  offer  her  a  seat  in-doors.  Her 
ungracious  manner  and  stern  countenance 
repelled  Laura,  and  she  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  accept  her  civility ;  but  reflecting 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  be  out  of  the 
damp,  and  uncertain  when  her  companions 
would  return,  she  at  last  agreed  to  it. 
Established  by  the  fire-side,  she  attempted 
to  draw  her  morose  hostess  into  something 
like  conversation  ;  but  all  attempts  proving 
abortive,  she  gave  up  the  fruitless  task, 
and,  taking  a  book  from  the  table,  began 
reading.  It  was  a  devotional  one :  and 
Laura  continued  perusing  it  until  the  dark- 
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ness  rendered  the  letters  indistinct.  She 
then  closed  it ;  but  in  doing  so,  a  name  at 
the  beginning  caught  her  eye.  A  senti- 
ment  of  curiosity,  to  know  in  whose  house 
she  v/as,  induced  her  to  examine ;  but  what 
was  her  surprise  tp  see,  at  full  length,  the 
name  of  Lady  Arabella  Clanville !  She 
repeated  it  in  astonishment.  "  Well,"  ask- 
ed the  old  woman  in  a  sharp  tone,  "  do  you 
know  her  ?"  Laura  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. '*  But  do  you  know  any  good  of 
her?"  she  asked  in  a  yet  harsher  accent. 
Laura  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  :  She  look- 
ed up.  It  was  more  than  dusk  at  this  time, 
but  not  perfectly  dark.  The  outline  of  the 
old  woman's  bony  figure  was  scarce  discerni- 
ble ;  the  flashes  from  the  burning  embers 
on  the  hearth  fell  in  interrupted  blazes  on 
her  harsh  countenance  ;  her  eyes  were  black 
and  piercing,  and  fixed  at  this  moment  up- 
on Laura's  with  an  expression  that  almost 
made  her  shudder  ;  but  smiling  with  a  feel- 
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ing  of  contempt  for  her  own  weakness,  she 
said,  "  I  am  not  a  fair  judge  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella Clanville,  for  I  do  not  like  her." — 
"  She  has  injured  thee,  perhaps,  my  poor 
child,"  said  the  old  woman  in  a  softer 
voice ;  **  but  not  as  she  has  injured  me  1 
Oh,  no,  that  is  impossible !"  A  look  of 
phrenzy  crossed  her  dark  countenance  ;  and 
Laura,  for  an  instant,  did  not  feel  comfort- 
able at  the  idea  of  being  alone  with  a  mad 
woman  ;  but  the  next  moment  her  fears 
vanished,  and  her  compassion  became  exci- 
ted ;  for  she  beheld  her  throw  herself  into 
a  chair,  and  weep  bitterly.  She  was  now 
as  communicative  as  before  she  had  been 
reserved ;  and  when  Edward  and  Lady 
Adelaide  returned  from  their  forest  walk, 
(where  they  had  lost  themselves),  Laura 
was  shedding  tears  of  sympathy  for  this 
unfortunate  victim  of  Lady  Arabella,  and 
horror  at  the  depraved  nature  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  a  woman  ! 
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The  appearance  of  strangers  restored  the 
old  woman  to  all  her  former  harshness ; 
stern  and  laconic,  she  replied  in  cold  mono- 
syllables to  their  queries.  As  they  took 
their  leave,  Laura  held  out  her  hand,  and, 
in  a  low  voice,  assured  the  unfortunate 
owner  of  the  lowly  cot  that  she  would 
never  betray  her  confidence.  "  Make  what 
use  of  it  you  please,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man; "  it  may  be  beneficial  to  you,  and 
may  serve  to  ward  off  her  attacks  ;— and 
yet,"  she  added,  as  a  softer  expression 
crossed  her  furrowed  countenance,  "  be  ge- 
nerous ;  for  I  cannot  long  forget  that  she  is 
my  child  1"  Laura  promised  the  secret 
should  never  be  revealed  to  any  one  who 
should  injure  her ;  and,  with  a  few  word? 
of  comfort,  she  bade  her  good  night. 

^  Edward's  curiosity  was   excited   by  the 

singular    appearance    of    his    sister's    new 

friendy  as  he  called  her  ;  and  he  enquired  of 

the  master  of  the  public-house  where  they 
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slept  who  she  was.  "  Why,  I  bee'nt  sur- 
prised," answered  the  man,  "  that  as  how 
your  honour  should  wonder  at  that  there 
woman.  She  han't  been  in  our  nighbourhod 
for  long ;  and  many  folks  hearabouts  thinks 
as  how  she  bee'nt  as  quick  as  she  should 
be." — «  What  does  he  mean  ?"  asked  the 
Lady  Adelaide.  The  man  pointed  to  his 
head,  and  nodding  sagaciously,  said,  "  She 
was  a  strange  sort  of  person,  for  sartain 
sure — never  scarce  will  answer  a  body  ;  and 
was  the  most  unsociahlest  person  ever  he 
met  with."  He  then  proceeded  tb  say,  that 
"  she  let  no  one  live  in  the  cottage  with 
her,  but  that  she  paid  a  man  and  his  wife 
to  come  in  the  day-time  to  set  it  in  order, 
work  in  her  garden,  and  milk  her  cow ; — 
that  she  always  cooked  her  own  dinner, 
and  kept  the  key  of  her  dwelling  hangingp 
by  her  side  ; — that  she  seemed  neither  rich 
nor  poor ;  and  that  most  people  were  very 
much  afraid  of  her,    though  she  was  not 
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known  ever  to  have  done  an  ill  turn  to  any 
one. 

Edward  laughed  much  at  the  sudden  con- 
fidence with  which  his  sister  had  inspired 
this  singular  being — a  confidence  which  ap- 
peared the  more  wonderful  to  him,  as  she 
was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  old  wo- 
man's connection  with  Lady  Arabella  Clan- 
ville,  and  could  therefore  see  no  motive  for 
her  conduct 

They  pursued  their  journey  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  Lady  Adelaide  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  her  nocturnal  ramble,  when  she 
perceived  Laura  labouring  under  a  heavy 
cold.  "  It  was  very  wrong,  very  thought- 
less of  me  ;  1  cannot  forgive  myself,"  pur- 
sued the  distressed  girl.  "  It  would  be  ra- 
ther hard  on  you,  my  dearest  Adelaide,  if 
you  were  to  be  answerable  for  my  weakness 
and  imprudence.  A  cold  is  nothing,  and 
cannot  last  long.  If  any  one  is  to  blame  it 
is  I — not  for  having  caught  cold,  which  is  a 
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mere  trifle,  but  for  having  been  the  means 
of  your  walking  unattended  at  so  late  an 
hour."  The  Lady  Adelaide  blushed  deeply  ; 
and  eagerly  answered,  "  It  was  not  your 
fault  that  we  were  so  thoughtless  as  to  miss 
our  way." — "  Indeed  it  was,  my  dear ;  for 
I  might  have  known  the  road  would  have 
been  the  last  thing  you  would  have  thought 
of;  and  therefore  I  was  far  more  unwise 
and  imprudent  than  you,  who  only  acted  as 
most  people  in  your  situation  would  have 
done."  ' 

This  observation  did  not  decrease  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  youthful  Adelaide.  She 
sat  silent  and  abashed.  Edward  bit  his  lip, 
and,  half  angry  with  his  sister  for  calling 
her  conduct  unwise  and  imprudent,  and  of 
course  implying  that  his  was  more  so,  he 
might,  from  mere  hastiness  of  temper,  have 
said  something  which  he  would  have  re- 
gretted the  next  moment ;  but  fortunately 
the  postilion  stopping  to  repair  some  of  hiF 

VOL.  II.  I 
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horses  tackle,  his  ideas  took  another  turn  ; 
and  when  again  they  drove  on,  and  his  sis- 
ter's last  words  occurred  to  him,  he  looked 
at  her  pallid  cheek  and  emaciated  form,  and 
wondered  how  he  could,  for  a  moment, 
have  the  barbarity  to  wound  her  feelings ! 

The  return  of  Fitz-Evelin,  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  town,  added  much  to  the 
happiness  of  Edward,  who  presented  with 
proud  affection  to  his  friend  the  woman  he 
adored,  and  gloried  to  see  that  friend's  sur- 
prise at  the  alteration  in  the  youthful  Ade- 
laide. A  year  had  wonderfully  formed  both 
her  person  and  manners ;  no  longer  the  half 
wild,  half  abashed  child,  Fitz-Evelin  had 
beheld  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  her  manner 
was  more  certain,  although  still  retiring 
and  gentle ;  and,  where  occasions  called  it 
forth,  her  enthusiasm  shone  bright  and  lam- 
bent as  ever ; — over  features  fraught  with 
meaning,  and  beaming  intelligence,  reigned 
a  quite  and  a  sober  grace. 
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Reposing  in  the  affection  of  Edward 
looking  forward  to  becoming  his  wife,  she 
felt  more  sure  of  herself  than  formerly ;  she 
had  therefore  acquired  that  ease  which  pre- 
vented her  being  abashed  by  the  look  of  a 
stranger.  She  did  not  remember  Fitz-Eve- 
lin  ;  for  she  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  people  she  did  not  know, 
at  her  first  introduction  to  the  Mertons, 
that  she  never  even  ventured  to  look  at 
him.  To  Edward's  friend,  however,  she  now 
gave  one  of  her  most  bewitching  smiles, 
and,  conscious  of  her  motive,  blushed  deep- 
ly, and  hastily  addressed  him  in  the  com- 
mon forms  of  politeness.  With  a  man  of 
Fitz-Evelin's  character,  however,  "  com- 
mon forms"  were  soon  discarded.  He 
quickly  perceived  her  ardent  affection  for 
Laura ;  and  he  saw,  what  no  one  else  had 
the  penetration  to  discover,  that  she  loved 
her  for  herself ;  and  that,  although  she  was 
delighted  to  find  her  Edward's  sister,  she 
I  2 
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would  have  loved  and  appreciated  her  with- 
out this  circumstance.  Adelaide,  with  the 
generosity  of  a  great  character,  gloried  in 
Laura's  superiority  to  herself.  Without 
making  speeches  in  her  praise,  she  never 
allowed  a  single  sentiment  or  action  to  pass 
unmarked  and  unadmired.  She  seized  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  confirm  and  increase  her 
influence  over  her  brother.  Confident  that 
Laura  would  always  guide  him  to  what  was 
excellent  and  noble,  she  thought,  that  to 
augment  her  power  could  not  fail  to  be  be- 
neficial to  him.  Fitz-Evelin  beheld  with 
astonishment  a  woman  inferior  to  Laura, 
and  yet  not  only  not  wishing  to  rule  her- 
self, but  anxious  tiiat,  if  ever  her  husband 
was  ruled,  it  should  be  by  his  sister ;  for 
the  simply  disinterested  reason,  that  she  be- 
lieved that  sister  to  be  a  more  competent 
and  a  wiser  person  than  herself. 

Laura's  health  was  rapidly  re-established. 
She  entered  little  into  the  dissipations  of 
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the  present  fashionable  season.  Perfectly 
satisfied,  and  sometimes  even  dmused,  in  a 
crowded  assembly,  she  preferred  real  society 
to  a  mob.  No  one  ever  heard  Laura  com- 
plain  of  heat,  cold,  stupid  partners,  or  bad 
suppers.  The  inconveniences  with  which 
others  were  so  much  annoyed,  if  she  felt 
them  at  all,  they  merely  contributed  to  her 
diversion.  What  provoked  many,  amused 
her.  She  was  never  boiled;  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  temper  prevented  her  being  out 
of  patience  with  others,  and  her  excellent 
understanding  hindered  her  becoming  wea- 
ried of  herself;  yet  she  looked  to  home 
only  for  true  comfort.  Willing  to  be  plea- 
sed with  every  thing,  she  sought  for  enjoy- 
ment and  real  pleasure  in  the  bosom  of  af- 
fection alone  ;  not  in  sentimental  and  sud- 
denly formed  friendships,  but  in  her  family 
circle  and  natural  friends.  Lady  Adelaide, 
however,  who  had  been  presented  immedi- 
ately on  her  arrival  in  town,  was  quickly 
iS 
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surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  relations,  Avho  in 
sisted  on  having  the  blooming  heiress  to  ail 
their  routs,  and  on  carrying  her  every  where. 
The  grateful  girl  was  astonished  and  de- 
lighted at  the  kindness  she  met  with  at  eve- 
ry step,  and  paid  back,  by  real  regard,  the 
courteous  and  flattering  reception  she  recei- 
ved. Edward  smiled  at  her  credulity  and 
enthusiasm.  Fitz-Evelin  warmly  applauded 
it ;  but  they  both  agreed  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  put  her  on  her  guard,  and  to  pre- 
vent her  mistaking  good  breeding  for  affec- 
tion. They  applied  to  Laura ;  but  she  en- 
treated them  to  leave  her  to  herself.  "  Hap- 
py girl,"  she  exclaimed,  "  let  her  confide 
while  she  can ;  the  time  to  feel  the  bitter- 
ness of  distrust,  the  misery  of  caution,  will 
arrive  soon  enough  ;  and,  until  experience 
has  taught  her  the  value  to  be  set  on  mere 
professions  de  convenance,  let  her  still  take 
them  for  genuine!  After  all,  your  wise 
lectures  and  reasonings  will  never  convince 
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an  inexperienced  and  an  ingenuous  mind  ; 
you  will  only  succeed  in  making  her  melan- 
choly. Very  few  of  us  ever  see  things  as 
they  really  are.  We  enliven  the  picture  of 
life  with  the  bright  colourings  of  our  own 
vivid  fancy,  or  bedaub  the  fair  canvas 
with  the  gloomy  tint  reflected  from  our  own 
darkened  and  discontented  mind.  One  mo- 
ment it  is  all  light,  another  all  shade. 
Since,  then,  we  so  seldom  can  survey  the 
world  with  a  clear  unprejudiced  eye,  and 
that  we  have  in  fact  each  a  world  of  our 
own,  why  not  permit  this  amiable  girl  to 
make  Aer  world  better  than  ours?  I  can- 
not conceive  a  more  innocent  illusion  ;  and 
should  it  even  last  long,  of  which  1  fear 
there  is  little  chance,  it  can  only  serve  to 
add  to  her  happiness." 

Edward  was  persuaded ;  but  Fitz-Evc- 
lin,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "  Indeed,  my 
dear  Miss  Merton,  this  is  all  sophistry ; 
we  bear  far  better  to  be  told  that  we  may 
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be  deceived,  than  to  find  that  we  actually 

have  been  made  dupes  of." — "  And  where, 

after  all,"  retorted  Laura,  "  is  the  mighty 

harm  of  being*  deceived  in  trifles  ?     Are  we 

not  daily,  hourly  deceived,  sometimes  with, 

and  sometimes  without  our  consent  ?     Do 

we  not,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  deceive 

ourselves  on  a  thousand  points?  And  if  this 

deception  cannot  injure  us,  and  only  tends 

to  represent  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  more 

amiable   light    than    I   fear   they   deserve, 

would  it  not  be  barbarity  to  chili  the  open 

and  generous  heart  that  longs  to  believe  ?" 

"    Perhaps   you   are   right,"    replied   Fitz- 

Evelin.      "  I  have  sometimes  thought  and 

argued  in  the  same  way  myself;  but  yet,  to 

launch  on  the  ocean  of  life  a  being  for  whom 

we  are  interested,   and  not  to  warn  her  of 

the  shoals  and  quicksands  over  which  she 

is  to  pass,  appears  imprudent  and  unkind." — 

"  Let  the  pilot  know  his  way  ;  but  let  the 

weak   and  ignorant  passenger   still   be   at 
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peace,  and  see  nought  but  beauty  in  the 
sparkling  deep.  If  Adelaide  was  alone  and 
unprotected,  I  too  should  say,  Arni  her  with 
caution,  fortify  her  by  counsel ;  but,  sur- 
rounded and  guarded  as  she  is,  I  would  not 
tell  her  that  serpents  lie  vmder  the  flowers, 
because  I  do  not  see  that  she  need  ever  tread 
on  them.  Why  disgust  her  with  what  is 
lovely,  lest  it  may  chance  to  conceal  what 
is  bad  ?  Whilst  she  is  tasting  with  delight 
the  pleasures  of  life  that  lightly  skim  on  the 
surface,  for  mercy's  sake  forbear  to  tell  her 
that  the  dregs  are  bitter  I  It  can  serve  but 
to  poison  the  honeyed  draught.  We  are 
sure  that  it  will  make  the  present  less 
sweet ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  will 
make  the  future  more  palatable."  Thus 
does  sophistry  mingle  with  all  our  senti- 
ments ;  and,  fearful  of  blasting  the  bright 
feelings  and  attractive  confidence  of  those 
we  love,  we  too  often  leave  them  in  dan- 
gerous security." 
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One  day  that  Laura  was  sitting  quite 
alone,  busied  in  finishing  a  footstool  she' 
had  been  working  for  Mrs  Muscarell,  Mr 
De  Morville  was  announced.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  a  mere  political  friend  of  Sir 
James  Merton's,  until  he  saw  his  interest- 
ing daughter  in  the  box  of  the  Duchess  of 

at  the  opera.     The  circumstance 

of  her  being  with  this  leader  of  fashion  in- 
duced  him  to  look  at  her  ;  but  her  figure 
was  in  shade,  and  her  face  averted ;  how- 
ever, he  saw  what  struck  him  infinitely 
more  than  beauty,  that  she  was  an  object 
of  general  attention.  He  had  before  only 
looked,  but  now  he  examined ;  and,  satis- 
fied with  his  examination,  he  actually  took 
the  trouble  of  crossing  the  house  to  get  in- 
to the  Duchess's  box.  Her  Grace  welcomed 
him  with  all  her  usual  benignity  and  sweet- 
ness, and  quickly  told  him  all  he  wanted  to 
£now  about  Miss  Merton,  He  was  too 
luch  a  man  of  ton  to  desire  to  be  intro- 
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diiced  to  her ;  but  he  watched  her  every 
motion. 

Laura,  Jiowever,  occupied  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  never  once  turned  round,  and 
did  not  therefore  perceive  him  for  some 
time ;  and  when  her  eye,  by  accident, 
caught  his,  she  only  saw  a  handsome  stran- 
ger, and,  indifferent  and  uninterested,  again 
directed  her  attention  to  the  stage. 

De  Morville  was  piqued  that  a  woman 
should  look  but  once  at  him,  and,  determi- 
ning to  rouse  her,  laid  himself  out  to  be 
agreeable,  and  talked  so  loud  that  Laura 
could  not  fail  to  hear  him.  It  was  true  she 
did  hear  him ;  but  the  charms  of  his  wit 
and  humour  were  lost  upon  her ;  for  the 
only  thought  she  bestowed  on  him  was  the 
fervent  wish,  that,  as  he  did  not  like  music, 
he  might  never  happen  to  be  near  her  again 
at  the  opera. 

The  ballet  began  ;  and  Laura  might  per- 
haps have  attended  to  him  now ;  but,  tired 
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of  being  agreeable,  he  quitted  the  box. 
He  seized  the  earliest  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  being  upon  visiting  terms  with  Sir 
James  ;  and  his  various  talents  and  conse- 
quence in  the  fashionable  world  quickly 
established  him  on  an  intimate  footing  in 

Portman  Square. 
* 
To  do  Mr  De  Morville  justice,  he  was 

not  only  not  so  bad  as  his  companions,  but 
even  not  so  bad  as  he  affected  to  appear. 
His  vice  was  indolence — his  reigning  foible 
a  supercilious  indifference  to  every  thing. 
He  trifled  with  the  triflers,  because  chance 
had  thrown  him  among  them  ;  and  he  could 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  extricating  himself 
from  a  life  he  despised.  To  all  appearance 
he  had  neither  feeling  nor  principle  of  his 
own.  He  simply  imitated ;  yet  only  be- 
cause it  was  easier.  His  life  passed  on  like 
a  dream  he  did  not  well  know  how;  and 
few  indeed  with  whom  he  passed  it  had  pe- 
netration to  discover,  in  the  indolent  man 
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of  fashion,  the  noble  and  manly  character, 
the  high  honour,  and  the  delicate  feelings  of 
De  Morville  ;  or,  if  they  had  perceived  how- 
different  he  was  from  what  he  appeared, 
how  much  fewer  would  have  had  the  philan- 
thropy, the  generosity,  to  rouse  his  dormant 
faculties— set  in  motion  the  springs  of  his 
mind-  -and  restore  him  to  the  dignity  of 
man  !  Yet,  even  under  the  cloud  of  fa- 
shion, De  Morville  was  admired  and  court- 
ed. He  loved  his  mother,  and  obeyed  her 
whenever  it  happened  to  suit  his  own  fan- 
cies. He  was  always  attentive  and  respect- 
ful to  her  in  public ;  and  his  spirit  and  bra- 
very, as  w  ell  as  his  success  in  duelling,  was 
too  well  known  for  him  to  run  the  chance 
of  being  quizzed  for  such  unfashionable  be- 
haviour. He  had  ruined  himself  to  settle 
a  sister  handsomely.  In  short,  with  a  ra- 
tional education,  he  would  have  been  both 
a  good  and  a  great  character.  As  it  was, 
he  was  prouder  of  his  fine  person  than  of 
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his  most  amiable  qualities  ;  and  more  grati- 
fied to  hear  himself  quoted  as  a  man  of  ton 
than  as  a  man  of  talents.  His  passion  for 
distinction  was  so  great,  that  his  eye  never 
for  a  moment  wandered  to  th^  most  stri- 
king or  fascinating  form,  if  she  was  nobody. 
He  was  not,  however,  the  least  particular 
about  the  means  that  people  used  to  gain 
celebrity  and  observation  ;  and  provided  they 
were  fashionable,  he  was  quite  ready  to  pay 
them  every  attention,  without  examining 
their  claims  to  public  favour  and  notice. 
Totally  destitute  of  family  pride,  although 
his  own  pedigree  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  England,  he  thought  every  one  his 
equal  in  a  certain  set,  however  strangely 
they  might  have  been  smuggled  into  that 
set.  Of  the  aristocracy  of  talents  he  had 
no  conception  ;  it  was  nothing  to  him  that 
people  out  of  his  sphere  had  abilities  which 
could  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate  his ; 
he  never  suiFered  his  mind  for  one  instant 
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to  dwell  oil  them  ;  and  as  for  fashionable 
people  being  clever,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
unnecessary.  Were  they  not  fashionable  ? 
— and  what  more  could  any  reasonable  per^ 
son  desire?  Perhaps  his  own  understand- 
ing, which  so  clearly,  in  a  thousand  instances, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  follies  of  others^ 
(without,  however,  inducing  him  to  behave 
more  wisely),  made  him  view  people  in  a 
more  contemptuous  light  than  he  was  himself 
quite  conscious  of;  and  therefore  he  put  every 
one  on  the  same  footing,  because  he  secret- 
1}^  despised  every  one«i  The  only  woman  of 
whose  character  he  could  be  a  fair  judge 
was  his  sister  ;  and  hers  was  precisely  the 
best  calculated  to  increase  his  own  opinion 
of  himself.  She  was  a  pretty,  accomplish- 
ed, unaffected  girl,  who  had  been  much  ad- 
mired in  London,  had  a  great  talent  of  say- 
ing des  jolts  rlens,  and  was  consequently  ce- 
lebrated as  a  wit.  She  saw  exactly  as  much 
and  as  far  of  any  thing  as  people  qhose  she 
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should  see.  She  pressed  into  her  service  every 
idea,  sentiment,  and  argument,  which  struck 
her  as  pretty  and  clever ;  but  never  having 
time,  or  perhaps  capacity,  to  investigate  and 
analyse  them,  what  she  said  and  thought  to- 
day was  frequently  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  she  had  felt  and  asserted  yesterday. 
She  was  quite  as  sensible  as  was  necessary 
for  the  diversion  of  her  friends  and  her  own 
comfort.  She  did  not  love  her  husband  ; 
for  very  few  people  are  capable  of  love  :  it 
requires  a  great  soul  to  feel  an  ardent,  stea- 
dy, and  disinterested  attachment — and  such 
is  true  love ;  but  she  doated  on  him  fondly 
and  blindly,  just  as  she  would  have  doated 
on  any  husband  w  ho  had  been  tolerably  kind 
to  her.  She  took  great  care  of  her  chil- 
dren— was  kind  to  her  servants— and  hos- 
pitable to  her  guests  ;  and  yet,  though  De 
Morville  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  always 
pleased  when  staying  wdth  her,  he  insensibly 
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placed  the  intellects  of  women  on  a  lower 
scale  after  every  visit  he  paid  her. 

With  a  mind  thus  clouded  and  prejudiced 
he  became  acquainted  with  Laura.  He  was 
astonished ;  but  his  opinions  of  Women  in 
general  remained  the  same,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged her  in  particular  to  be  so  very 
^lifferent.  Charmed  to  find  in  his  own  circle 
such  a  woman,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  her.  He  admired 
her  beauty,  delighted  in  her  understanding, 
and  lived  on  her  conversation. 

When  he  found  himself  seriously  in  love, 
he  took  fright.  The  chains  of  matrimony 
already  in  imagination  galled  him.  He 
had  prudence  enough  to  fly.  The  world 
did  not  observe  it ;  for  he  had  paid  no  at- 
tention to  Miss  Merton  in  public ;  and  Lau- 
ra alone  wondered  what  was  become  of  him. 
He  heard  of  Lord  Frank  Neville's  proposal  ; 
for  his  Lordship  was  so  certain  of  success, 
that  he  told  several  friends  in  confidence ; 
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and  the  friends  justified  his  confidence,  as 
it  is  usual  among  friends  to  do. 

De  Morville  was  ready  to  hang  himself, 
but  he  thought  better  of  it ;  and  some 
months  after  this  report  reached  him,  tired 
of  the  country  and  of  himself,  he  drove  to 
town,  to  be  equally  tired  of  St  James's 
street.  He  went  to  a  concert,  for  want  of 
something  else  to  do,  and  had  not  been  long 
leaning  against  a  marble  chimney-piece,  list- 
ening, or  seeming  to  listen,  to  a  most  inte- 
resting account  of  bets  lost  and  won,  about 
which  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  or  care, 
when  Mrs  Scott,  Lady  Adelaide  Fanway, 
and  Miss  Merton,  were  announced.  He 
started,  and  retreated  behind  his  compa- 
nions. 

There  was  a  great  crowd ;  and  the  ladies 
stopped  and  spoke  to  those  they  knew.  "  I 
hear,"  said  one  of  De  Morville's  friends, 
"  that  Miss  Merton  has  jilted  poor  Neville 
after  all."—"   Pooh,"    said  another.    "  she 
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never  thought  of  him,  I'm  sure.  She  looks 
higher,  I  warrant  ye." 

De  Morville  could  scarcely  breathe,  and 
had  not  courage  to  move  ;  but  Laura  look- 
ed round-r-saw  him — smiled — bowed--and 
passed  on.  Half  mortified  at  her  not  speak- 
ing to  him  when  they  had  not  met  for  so 
long,  he  hesitated  whether  to  follow  her» 
He  made  one  step  towards  her,  and  one  to- 
wards the  door ;  but  at  last,  unable  to  re- 
sist his  wish  of  speaking  to  her,  he  entered 
the  concert  room-r—joined  her — and  found 
it  impossible  to  leave  her  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

He  renewed  his  visits  in  Portman  Square  ; 
and  at  last  acknowledged  to  his  mother,  that 
no  man  can  resist  his  destiny,  and  that  he 
was  afraid  some  time  or  another  he  must 
j)ropo5e  to  Miss  Merton.  However,  he  wish- 
ed to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible  ; 
and  often  did  he  congratulate  himself,  as  he 
bent  his  steps  homeward,  that  he  had  esca* 
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ped  making  proposals  to  Laura  that  day. 
His  frequent  escapes,  as  he  called  them, 
more  by  way  of  being  fashionable  than 
from  really  thinking  them  such,  had  embol- 
dened him  so  far,  that  altliiDugh  he  now 
found  Laura  at  home  and  alone,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  quickly  inundated  with  com- 
pany, particularly  as  he  said  to  the  servant 
on  his  entrance,  "  See  for  your  master  and 
Mr  Merton  ;"  and  consequently  he  began  a 
conversation  on  ordinary  topics.  Time, 
however,  passed  on,  and  still  no  one  ap- 
peared. De  Morville  was  not  immediately 
sensible  of  this ;  for  two  well  informed 
people,  who  are  not  disagreeable  to  each 
other,  are  seldom  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  their  watches.  When,  however,  he 
happened,  in  a  pause  of  conversation,  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  Laura's  work,  and  percei- 
ved, that  she  had  not  only  finished  what 
she  was  about  at  his  entrance,  but  had  got 
through  half  of  a  purse  she  v/as  netting, 
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and  which  she  kept  for  company-work,  he 
became  fidgety  about  the  hour ;  and,  equal- 
ly dreading  to  leave  her,  and  fearing  to 
speak,  he  sat  silent  and  embarrassed,  at  one 
moment  wishing  himself  fairly  out  of  the 
house,  at  another  trembling,  lest  the  un- 
timely entrance  of  her  father  or  brother 
should  interrupt  what  as  yet  he  had  not 
summoned  sufficient  courage  to  say. 

The  appearance  of  the  servant  with  the 
letters  was  a  relief  to  him.  He  took  up  the 
newspapers,  and  read  several  scandalous 
anecdotes  aloud ;  from  thence  entered  into 
a  very  learned  harangue  to  prove  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  that  very  liberty  of  the 
press  we  value  so  highly,  and  the  little  di- 
version, after  all,  it  could  afford.  "  I  must 
differ  from  you  there,"  said  Laura,  laugh- 
ing :  "  You  know  scandal  and  tea  have 
long  been  found  essential  to  invigorate  the 
mind  and  body  of  us  poor  females." — "  I 
cannot,"  replied  De  Morville  with  warmth, 
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''  beai  with  common  patience  to  hear  you 
rank  yourself  with  women  in  general,  and 
affect  to  be  amused  with  what  I  know  you 
despise."  Laura  answered  more  seriously  : 
"  You  know  you  have  so  many  strange  fan- 
cies, and  odd  crotchets,  that  if  I  was  to 
talk  for  an  hour,  I  should  have  little  chance 
of  convincing  you,  either  that  women  in 
general  are  not  the  idiots  you  conceive  them 
to  be,  or  that  I  am  not  the  paragon  you 
have  with  as  little  reason  supposed  me. 
Assertions  have  no  weight  but  with  the 
weak  or  the  indolent,  and  proofs  I  have 
none ;  yet  they  are  easy  to  be  found. 
Search,  and  you  will  find  them  in  a  thou- 
sand women  of  your  acquaintance ;  not  in- 
deed in  a  crowded  assembly,  or  at  St 
James's,  where  all  women  necessarily  dress 
alike,  look  alike,  and  talk  alike." — "  Oh  ! 
not  at  all !  Can  you  really  suppose,  that 
you,  for  a  single  instant,  look,  speak,  or 
move  like  others  ?     In  short,  that  you  are 
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not  always  your  self  f  If  I  could  find  higher 
praise,  I  would  give  it  you  ;  but  how  should 
I  liken  you  to  any  thing  that  would  not  fall 
short  of  you  !"  Laura  smiled  at  his  vehe- 
mence, and  was  about  to  answer  in  the 
same  unaltered  tone,  v^^hen,  raising  her 
eyes,  she  read  in  his  perturbed  countenance 
such  various  meaning,  that  a  faint  blush  tin- 
ged her  cheek  ;  and,  looking  down  to  retain 
her  self-command,  she  said,  with  apparent 
coldness,  "  I  dislike  panegyric,  particularly 
from  my  friends."  De  Morville  seized  on 
the  word  friends,  and  was  not  long  in  as- 
serting his  claim  to  a  higher  title,  as  he 
thought  that  of  lover  to  be,  and  which  pro- 
bably every  young  man  in  love  has  thought 
too,  some  dozen  times  in  his  life,  however 
differently,  in  his  sane  moments  and  lucid 
intervals,  he  may  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter. Is  it  so  very  wonderful  that  we  should 
occasionally  differ  from  other  people,  when 
we  so  constantly  differ  from  ourselves  ? 
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Laura  listened  to  all  her  lover's  passion- 
ate professions  with  some  embarrassment 
and  a  slight  sensation  of  pain,  which  the 
topic  he  was  upon  always  excited,  and  was 
glad  to  be  saved  an  answer  by  the  appear- 
ance of  company.  De  Morville  instantly 
took  his  hat,  and  departed,  not  without 
giving  Laura  a  look,  which  she  understood 
so  well,  that  her  curtsey  to  her  visitors  was 
not  the  steadiest  in  the  world,  and  the 
few  first  phrases  she  uttered  so  decidedly 
mechanical,  that  she  could  only  guess  by 
the  answers  what  they  might  have  been. 

In  the  evening  Laura  received  a  letter 
from  De  Morville,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
mix  an  uncommon  share  of  love  and  sensCj^ 
and  even  to  make  them  appear  not  quite  so 
much  at  variance  as  they  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  letter  disturbed  Laura. 
She  was  vexed  at  his  declaration,  and  con- 
sidered with  regret  that  she  had  lost  an 
agreeable   and   amiable   acquaintance;    for 
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Laura  shrunk  from  love  and  marriage  with 
the  sensibility  of  wounded  and  disappointed 
feeling.  The  desertion  of  Murray  embitter- 
ed life  but  for  a  moment,  but  it  had  closed 
her  heart,  as  she  thought,  for  ever.  Yet 
De  Morville's  tenderness  affected  her ;  and, 
regretting  that  she  had  not  known  him  in 
those  days  when  time  had  not  "  rolled  clouds 
o*er  the  summer  of  her  soul,"  she  sat  in  sad 
abstraction,  unconscious  of  the  entrance  of 
her  father. 

Sir  James  saw  the  letter,  which  afforded 
him  no  small  degree  of  pleasure.  He  de- 
clared he  could  not  wish  for  a  better  match 
for  his  daughter.  He  was  on  the  right  side 
in  politics  (that  is  to  say  on  his)\  had  a 
genealogy  tliat  did  one's  heart  good  to  see, 
in  which  his  descent  from  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  many  years  before  the  Con- 
quest, was  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
proved;  and,  in  short,  De  Morville  suit- 
ed Sir  James  in  €very  point  of  view;  and 
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he  spoke  of  the  affair  with  such  delight, 
that  Laura's  resolution  was  staggered ;  and 
when  in  the  evening  they  met,  De  Mor- 
ville  approached  with  an  anxious  and  he- 
sitating look.  Laura  smiled ;  and  in  a 
low  but  steady  tone,  said,  "  You  must  al- 
low me  a  few  hours  to  think ; — to-morrow 
you  shall  have  a  decided  answer." — "  To- 
morrow !"  repeated  De  Morville  in  dismay ; 
"  Oh,  not  so  soon  ;  do  but  think  favourably 
of  me,  and  I  will  wait  with  patience  your 
time  :  Weeks,  months,  only  try  me."  Lau- 
ra shook  her  head,  and  repeating  to-morrow^ 
passed  on,  anxious  to  avoid  observation, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  herself  by  any  acci- 
dental observation  on  De  Morville's  wishes, 
before  she  had  reflected  upon  the  subject, 
and  determined  what  was  right  to  be  done. 
How  few  marriages  would  take  place,  if  all 
considered  thus  prudently  and  seriously ! 
and  how  much  misery  would  be  spared  un- 
happy thoughtless  mortals ! 
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The  amusements  of  the  evening  appeared 
more  than  usually  insipid  to  Laura,  and 
gladly  did  she  obey  her  father's  summons  to 
the  carriage.  As  they  drove  home,  her 
silence  was  unmarked,  for  she  seldom  spoke 
about  any  thing ;  and  the  Lady  Adelaide, 
being  in  uncommon  spirits,  chattered  about 
every  thing  with  equal  mirth  and  volubi- 
lity. Dejected  and  anxious  from  indecision, 
Laura  sought  the  solitude  of  her  chamber. 
Drawing  her  chair  to  the  fire,  and  resting 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  she  leaned  her  head 
on  her  hands,  and,  immersed  in  thought 
painful  and  confused,  thought  not  of  the 
hour,  until  her  candle  sunk  in  its  socket, 
and  she  was  left  in  darkness.  For  the  first 
time  she  recollected  that  her  time  had  been 
spent  in  useless  reverie ;  and  rousing  her- 
self,' she  unbarred  her  window-shutters,  and 
admitted  the  faint  uncertain  light  of  the 
morning,  more  grey  from  the  heavy  clouds 
of  smoke  that  enveloped  the  town.  She 
k2 
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threw  up  the  sash  ;  but  the  heavy  raw  at- 
mosphere, neither  refreshing  her  mind  nor 
her  body,  she  closed  it  again,  changed  her 
dress,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  bed, 
began  to  reflect  in  earnest  on  the  answer 
she  was  to  send  De  Morville. 

There  were  few  subjects  on  which  Lau- 
ra was  so  little  apt  to  dwell  as  matri- 
mony. Seeing  that  most  people  married, 
she  concluded  that  she  too  should  marry 
some  time  or  other ;  but  she  put  it  aside  as 
a  subject  connected  with  bitter  remem- 
brance. Believing,  as  she  did,  that  happi- 
ness, or  rather  content,  depends  not  on  si- 
tuation in  life,  or  indeed,  at  any  time, 
wholly  on  outward  circumstances,  but  on 
the  mind  and  feelings,  (which,  when  pure 
and  benevolent,  will  ever  receive  the  im- 
pression they,  in  the  first  instance,  give  to 
surrounding  objects),  she  had  ever  been 
more  soli  itous  to  enlarge  and  exalt  that 
mind,  and  regulate  those  feelings,  than  to 
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waste  her  time  in  useless  and  idle  specula- 
tions of  the  future. 

Whilst  engaged  to  Murray,  she  would 
indeed  sometimes  dwell  in  thought  on  the 
duties  of  a^ife;  but  how  easy,  how  de- 
lightful did  they  appear  !  Love,  enthusias- 
tic love,  threw^  its  fascinating  but  delusive 
charm  on  her  fair  prospect.  Now  that, 
through  a  cold  and  joyless  medium,  she 
viewed  those  very  duties,,  that  she  thought 
on  those  vows  it  would  once  have  been  rap. 
ture  to  pronounce  !  her  very  soul  shudder- 
ed !  But,  repressing  her  emotion,  and  sub- 
duing this  weakness,  she  turned  to  the 
many  amiable  and  estimable  qualities  of 
De  Morville.  She  remembered  her  mother's 
maxim,  that  it  was  a  woman's  own  fault  if 
she  was  unhappy,  united  to  a  man  of  even 
temper  and  tolerable  understanding.  But 
Laura's  aspiring  mind  looked  for  higher  ex- 
cellence. "  A  man,"  thought  she,  "  must 
have  principle,  or  I  should  despise  him . 
k3 
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and  what  surety  can  I  have  of  his  prlnci- 
pies,  if  he  is  destitute  of  religion  f  How 
do  J  know  if  De  Morville  is  religious  ?  and 
how  can  1  know?  It  is  impossible  to 
catechise  a  man ;  and  if  I  did,  he  would 
answer  whatever  he  might  think  would 
please  me,  I  have  no  right  to  give  him 
hopes,  and  then  dismiss  him,  because  he  is 
incompetent  to  be  my  spiritual  director — the 
last  thing,  in  all  probability,  he  would  wish 
to  be." 

Laura  sighed  and  turned,  and  sighed 
again ;  and  at  last  thought  it  best  to  accept 
f)e  Morville  conditionally.  "  1  have  surely 
a  right,"  thought  she,  as  she  took  up  her 
pen  to  address  him,  "  to  enquire  what 
others  think  of  him,  who  have  known  him 
longer  than  I  have."  With  this  idea  she 
began  her  letter. 

"  Thinking  it  unfeeKng  and  unprincipled 
to  the  highest  degree  to  give  any  one  encour- 
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agement  without  a  real  intention  of  fulfilling 
the  hopes  held  out,  I  was  anxious  to  give 
you  a  definitive  answer  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, more  particularly  as  my  father  so  high- 
ly approves  the  offer  which  you  have  so  un- 
expectedly made.     But  I  really  find,  after 
the  most  careful  investigation  of  every  thing 
for  and  against  my  accepting  it,  that  I  am 
not  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  your  moral 
character  and  principles  to  be  able  to  decide 
instantaneously.    I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  goodness  of  your  heart  and  of  youP 
talents  ;   if  I  had   not,   all  your  agreeable 
qualities  and  external  advantages,  nay,  even 
your  consequence  in  the  fashionable  world, 
(to  which  so  much  fancied  importance  is  ge- 
nerally attached),  would  weigh  with  me  but 
as  a  feather  in  the  balance.     Still  I  do  not 
krww  you.      I  do  not   feel  certain  of  that 
steady  religion  which  I  require  in  a  man 
whom  I  am  to  honour  and  obey.     Give  me 
then  a  little  time  to  convince  me  of  the 
firmness  of  your  religious  principles,  and  I 
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shall  then  be  without  alarm  for  the  future, 
and  shall  be  confirmed  in  my  present  opi- 
nion, that  a  good  son,  and  a  generous  bro- 
ther, cannot  make  a  bad  husband.  I  have 
read  over  my  letter,  and  I  fear  you  may 
infer  more  from  it  than  I  mean  to  convey. 
I  say  at  all  times  aU  I  think  %  and  therefore 
no  one  who  knows  me  will  believe  more  or 
less.  I  consider  myself  as  engaged  condi- 
tionally, and  I  do  not  consider  you  as  en- 
gaged at  alL     I  remain  your  obliged 

L.  Merton." 

Laura  sent  her  letter,  having  previously 
shown  it  to  her  father,  who,  considering  it 
as  tantamount  to  accepting  a  proposal 
which  gave  him  so  much  pleasure,  smiled 
his  approbation  as  he  returned  it,,  and  affec- 
ted to  call  the  matter  settled.  Although 
she  had  a  good  opinion  of  her  lover,  and 
liked  his  conversation,  she  would,  some 
years  before,  have  refused  him-  without  hie- 
sitation,  merely  from  the  idea,  that  it  would 
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be  wrong  to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she 
had  not  the  most  decided  attachment — the 
most  exclusive  affection ;  and  even  now,  no- 
thing but  her  father's  wishes  would  have 
induced  her  to  go  so  far.  A  simple  prefe- 
rence was  all  she  felt  at  present ;  and  a 
calmer  or  more  reasonable  sentiment  could 
not  well  be  imagined.  /  But  Laura's  vivid 
feelings  and  romantic  imagination  had  once 
been  wrought  to  their  very  height ;  now 
withered  and  exhausted,  they  seemed  to 
^leep  the  sleep  of  death.  Rapturous  emo- 
tions she  had  none,  as  far  as  concerned  this 
world.  On  its  pleasures  and  its  pains  she 
looked  with  a  steady  and  equal  eye.  From 
placid  seriousness  she  would  rise  frequently 
to  sober  joy.  The  happiness  of  those  she 
lov^ed,  their  affection,  would  call  to  her  mild 
countenance  the  expression  of  hallowed 
pleasure,  grateful  yet  tranquil  gratifica- 
tion ;  but  the  bright  dreams  of  bliss  no 
pnger  illumined  her  seraphic  face  ;  and  the 
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flash  of  enthusiasm,  dazzling  as  transient^ 
rarely  now  blazed  in  her  dark  blue  eye ; 
but  real  enthusiasm,  or  real  devotion,  can 
never  die.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart 
was  it  treasured ;  and,  offering  up  incense 
to  Heaven,  and  Heaven's  Ring,  it  burnt 
before  his  Throne^  a  bright  and  steady 
flame,  pure  as  the  angelic  soul  from  whence 
it  emanated. 

More  at  ease  after  she  had  sent  her  let- 
ter,  she   pursued   her   usual   employments 
with  alacrity,  and  felt  much  relieved  at  ha-^ 
ving  come  to  same  sort  of  determination. 
She,  however,  entreated  her  father  not  to 
name  the  business  to  her  brother  until  it  was> 
finally  settled.      Her   scrupulous   sense   of 
honour  and  delicacy  forbade  her  placing  a 
man  who  might  be  her  husband  in  the  light 
of  a  supplicant  for  her  favour.     Far  from 
wanting  to  show  her  power  over  him,  her 
wish   was  to  exalt  him  in   the  opinion  of 
others  by  the  greatest  deference.    An  offer 
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of 'marriage  being,  as  it  ought,  the  greatest 
proof  of  affection  and  esteem  that  a  man 
has  it  in  his  power  to  give,  she  thought 
herself  tacitly  bound  to  keep  his  secret ; 
and  she  felt  unwilling,  for  her  own  sake,  as 
well  as  his,  that  his  pretensions  should  be 
canvassed  even  in  her-  own  family  whilst 
she  remained  undecided. 

Sir  James  promised.  But  the  Lady  Ade» 
laide's  quick  eye  soon  perceived  the  charac- 
ter in  which  De  Morville  now  appeared  ; 
and  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  telling  her 
surmises  to  Edward,  who  instantly  commu- 
nicated  them  with  every  expression  of  satis- 
faction to  Fitz-Evelitt,. 

The  internal  misery  with  which  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  heard  his  friend's  in- 
telligence was  not  perceived  by  Edward. 
Fitz-Evelin  paused  for  an  instant — then,  in 
a  calm  unembarrassed  manner,  congratu- 
lated him  ;  and  pretending  urgent  busi- 
ness, left  him  to  acquire  that  composure  he 
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has  as  yet  but  affeGetd.  The  marriage  of 
Murray  had  astonished  him  beyond  any 
surprise  he  had  ever  before  felt ;  but,  think- 
ing it  absolutely  impossible  that  any  one 
could  abandon  Laura^  he  only  imagined 
she  had  at  last  discovered  how  little  hi& 
character  was  suited  to  her's,  and  had  with- 
drawn an  affection  he  always  considered  a& 
misplaced.  He  had  sufficient  penetration 
to  perceive  her  present  indifference  towards 
him,  even  if  he  had  not  heard  the  calm  easy 
tone  and  cheerful  aspect  with  which  she 
had  announced  Mrs  Murray's  having  a  little 
boy,  and  the  well-doing  of  both  mother  and 
son.  He  did  not  believe  that  she  loved  De 
MorviHe ;  and  on  considering  more  fully 
Edward's  news,  he  felt  persuaded,  that  if 
the  match  was  settled  it  would  be  announ- 
ced, and  therefore  that  Laura  had  of  course 
not  made  up  her  mind.  **  Well,"  thought 
this  benevolent  being,  starting  from  his  re- 
verie, «  I  may  perhaps  be  useful.     I  can 
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study  De  Morville's  character  more  accu- 
rately than  she  can ;  and  if  I  contribute  to 
her  happiness,  I  too  shall  be  happy." 

With  a  sensation  of  extreme  anxiety  he 
ROW  sought  to  be  intimate  with  De  Mor- 
ville.  It  was  the  first  time  inr  his  life  he 
had  ever  courted  the  acquaintance  of  any 
one ;  but  he  did  it  in  so  lofty  and  indepen- 
dent a  way,  that  he  flattered  De  Morville 
without  degrading  himself.  Soon  they  were 
inseparable;  and  Fitz-Evelin  quickly  acqui- 
red that  influence,  over  the  mind  of  his  new 
friend  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  benefi- 
cially exerted  over  the  enthusiastic  and  vo- 
latile Edward. 

Laura  was  much  gratified  by  this  intima- 
cy. She  was  proud  in  the  approbation  of 
one  she  esteemed  and  valued  so  highly  ;  and 
she  was  not  long  in  taking  an  opportunity 
of  asking  his  candid  opinion  of  De  Morville. 
"  I  think,"  said  Fitz-Evelin,  "  he  is  a  very 
amiable  and  very  superior  young  man,  and 
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in  your  hands  will  become  every  thing  hisJ: 
most  attached  friend  could  wish  him." 

Laura  blushed  deeply,  and  was  silent  for 
a  moment ;  then  replied,  "  My  dear  friend^ 
your  censure  is  a  very  gentle  one,  but  still 
it  is  one.  You  know  it  is  not  my  system  to 
manage ; — a  man  who  requires  management 
must  necessarily  be  weak" — "  Pardon  me ; 
I  meant  no  such  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
what  I  said,"  added  Fitz-Evelin,  while  his 
thoughtful  brow  contracted.  **  De  Mor- 
ville's  character  is  a  very  firm  one,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  require  management,  or  in 
my  opinion  is  likely  to  submit  to  it ;  but 
you  cannot  expect  the  creed  of  a  fashionable 
young  man  to  be  as  strict  as  yours.  He 
loves  you  almost  as  much  as  you  deserve  to. 
be  loved."  Fitz-Evelin's  voice  faultered; 
"  and  therefore — I  suppose — I  have  no 
doubt — I  am  sure  that  your  influence  will 
fit  his  mode  of  thinking  in  many  respects/' 
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"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?'*  cried  Lau- 
ra, alarmed  and  agitated.  "  For  God's 
sake,  Fitz-Evelin,  speak  openly !  You 
know  how  much  your  judgment  weighs 
with  me  !"— "  Then  marry  De  Morville  di- 
rectly, my  dearest  Miss  Merton.  You  will 
be  very  happy  I  am  sure — and — and  if  you 
wait  for  a  'perfect  man,  you  will  never  mar- 
,  ry  at  all,"^  he  added  with  a  languid  smile. 
— "  And  what  if  I  do  not  ?"  replied  Laura 
indignantly ;  '^  where  is  the  necessity  for  my 
marrying?  Do  you  really  suppose,"  conti- 
nued she,  laughing,  "  that  the  title  of  old 
maid  has^  such  horrors  for  me  ?" — "  I  know 
you  too  well  to  suppose  you  can  be  frighten- 
ed by  a  name,^*  answered  Fitz-Evelin ;  "  but 
trust  we,  who  have  seen  greater  numbers  of 
people  of  all  nations  than  you  have,  and  am 
therefore  a  better  judge  of  the  relative  hap- 
piness and  misery  of  each  situation,  actual 
misery  is  easier  to  be  borne  than  constant 
discomfort  y  we  hope  to  see  the  end  of  the 
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former,  but  the  latter  wears  us  out.  You 
would  be  happier  as  the  wife  of  De  Mor- 
ville,  had  he  had  twenty  times  the  faults  he 
has,  than  as  a  solitary  being,  without  an 
object  on  whom  to  bestow  your  feeling  of 
affection,  or  to  excite  your  active  benevo- 
lence. What  I  am  now  saying,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  De  Morville,  to- 
wards whom  I  feel,  at  each  meeting,  increa- 
sed esteem  and  approbation." 

The  entrance  of  Edward  put  a  stop  to 
their  conversation,  but  it  left  Laura  more 
disturbed  than  ever.  A  lover  who  is  tole- 
rated will  quickly  gain  ground  in  his  misr 
tress's  favour,  although  there  may  seem  no 
very  reasonable  cause  for  this  advance. 

Laura  excused  this  weakness  to  herself, 
by  collecting  all  the  testimonies  in  his  fa- 
vour which  she  daily  heard,  and  which  she 
persuaded  herself  were  the  reason  of  her  in- 
creased partiality.  She  began  insensibly  to 
expect  to  be  the  wife  of  De  Morville^  if  nor 
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thing  particular  occurred  to  prevent  it ;  but, 
aware  how  much  her  constant  intercourse 
with  her  lover  tended  to  blind  her  judg- 
ment, she  pressed  her  father  to  accept  of  an 
invitation  that  had  been  frequently  repeat- 
ed from  Mr  and  Mrs  Murray,  who  had  a 
neat  pretty  house  in  Kent. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


The  London  winter  (that  is  to  say  the 
spring)  being  far  advanced,  Mrs  Murray 
thought  she  would  be  content  to  live  for  a 
short  time  in  the  country,  provided  she 
could  keep  her  house  full ;  and  had,  in  pur- 
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suance  of  this  resolution,  written  as  pressing 
an  invitation  to  the  Mertons  as  if  she  really 
doated  upon  them. 

Laura  knew  precisely  the  degree  of  cre- 
dit that  was  to  be  attached  to  this  violent 
affection.  Some  years  ago  she  would  have  felt 
embarrassed  by  such  professions,  and  have 
accused  herself  of  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
for  not  returning  such  waraith  of  feeling ; 
but  experience  had  now  taught  her,  that  it 
is  not  in  a  dictionary  that  we  must  look 
for  the  meaning  of  words,  but  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  makes  use  of 
them.  She  had  another  reason  for  wishing 
to  leave  town — the  incessant  dissipation  did 
not  agree  with  the  Lady  Adelaide.  Laura 
represented  this  to  Edward,  who  instantly 
became  bent  on  their  country  excursion. 

De  Morville  was  in  dismay  when  he  heard 
of  their  leaving  town.  He  entreated  her  to 
write  to  him ;  but  she  peremptorily  refused. 
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In  vain  he  rallied  her  on  her  old  fashioned 
notions.  She  continued  firm  ;  but  assured 
him  she  by  no  means  thought  it  improper 
to  write  to  men  in  general,  although  she 
would  not  do  it  without  some  particular 
reason,  because  many  people  condemned 
it ;  and  a  young  woman  should  always  avoid 
causes  for  censure,  even  allowing  that  this 
proceeded  only  from  the  ignorant  and  male« 
volent. 

De  Morville  started  in  astonishment.  He^ 
did  not  understand  why  he  was  the  onlj 
person  in  the  world  whose  letters  she  would 
not  receive.  "  Oh,  write  you,  and  wel- 
come," said  she,  laughing;  "  if  it  diverts 
you  to  write,  I  am  quite  willing  to  read  . 
but  don't  expect  answers.  I  positively  can't, 
and  won't  write  love-letters  ;  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  ^am  to  be  composing  epistles  to  you 
about  ^  la  pluie  et  le  beau  iems''  De  Mor- 
ville smiled,  and  perhaps  was,  at  the  bottom 
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;f  his  heart,  more  flattered  by  this  refusal, 
ind  the  blush  that  accompanied  it,  than  he 
v^ould  have  been  by  her  acceding  to  his  re- 
quest. But  he  was  too  delicate  to  let  her 
ee  all  he  inferred  from  it,  and  handed  her 
o  her  carriage  in  silence. 

The  country  air  quickly  restored  the  La- 
ly  Adelaide's  colour.  Although  delighted 
it  the  dissipations  of  the  capital,  she  was 
ransported  at  again  bounding  over  the  gay 
)asture,  and  decking  herself  with  the  fresh 
lowers,  or  calmly  reposing  under  the  shade 
)f  a  spreading  oak,  where  she  could  dwell 
vith  renewed  pleasure  on  the  beauties  of 
ler  favourite  poet,  the  immortal  Shake- 
Lpeare. 

Laura,  serene  and  tranquil,  hailed  the 
-Tesh  pure  breeze  with  renovated  hope. 
5he  reposed  in  soft  security  on  the  present, 
ilthough  she  timidly  shrunk  from  investiga- 
ting the  future. 
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One  day  that  Murray  drove  out  the 
Lady  Adelaide  in  his  curricle,  to  see  some 
beautiful  i-uins,  not  many  miles  distant, 
Edward  attended  Mrs  Murray's  call  to 
the  piano-forte,  and  Laura  strolled  out, 
and  joined  the  nurse  and  infant,  who  were 
walking  before  the  door.  Laura  took  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  proceeded  along  the 
road  she  expected  Murray  to  return.  They 
met ;  and  the  Lady  Adelaide  begged  to 
have  the  child  in  the  carriage.  Laura  was 
not  very  willing  to  place  it  in  a  conveyance 
so  far  from  safe ;  but  Murray  assured  her 
the  horses  were  very  quiet,  and  she  resign- 
ed her  little  charge. 

The  curricle,  however,  had  not  proceeded 
many  paces  before  it  overturned.  Laura 
was  close  to  it,  and  flew  to  give  what  as-| 
sistance  she  could ;  while  the  nurse,  in  ex^ 
treme  alarm,  ran  to  the  house  for  help.        i 
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The  groom  succeeded  in  raising  the  curri- 
cle. Murray  attempted  to  rise,  but  was 
so  stunned  as  instantly  to  fall  back.  With 
much  difficulty  and  danger  Laura  assisted 
the  trembling  Adelaide,  and  received  the 
child  from  her  uninjured ;  for  she  had  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  hold  it  in  the 
contrary  direction  from  that  in  which  she 
fell.  Just  as  they  thought  themselves  safe, 
the  groom's  horse,  alarmed  at  something, 
gave  a  sudden  kick.  It  was  impossible  to 
withdraw  the  child,  because  they  were  close 
to  the  hedge ;  and  Laura  held  out  her  other 
arm  to  shield  it.  A  faint  cry  escaped  her, 
but  it  was  attributed  to  alarm,  and  she  did 
not  speak. 

The  curricle  was  now  moving  farther  on  ; 
and  their  situation  ceasing  to  be  perilous, 
Laura  sat  down  by  Murray,  in  treating  La- 
dy Adelaide,  who  was  more  terrified  than 
hurt,  to  search  in  her  pocket  for  some  eau 
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de  luce  to  bathe  his  forehead.  She  had 
not  strength  to  raise  him ;  but  the  servants, 
IMrs  Murray,  and  Edward,  now  arriv^ed. 
They  lifted  up  Murray,  and  soon  restored 
him  to  sensibility.  Mrs  Murray  cried  and 
wrung  her  hands,  but  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  be  of  any  use  ;  though  delighted  to  see 
the  child  safe,  she  declared  that  she  trembled, 
so  that  she  could  not  hold  it,  and  Laura 
was  obliged  to  wait  the  return  of  the  nurse. 
Unable  to  pacify  the  screams  of  tiie  fright- 
ened infant,  she  walked  tcvards  the  house, 
well  aware  that  its  ci  ies  only  added  to  the 
confusion.  Meeting  the  maid,  she  gladly 
delivered  it  up,  and  proceeded  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

Arriving  at  the  apothecary's,  she  entreat- 
ed him  to  come  instantly  and  bleed  Mur- 
ray. They  returned  together  to  the  spot ; 
but  Murray  was  now  cariied  to  the  house. 
Laura  sat  down,  while  they  bled  him,  to 
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pFcpare  the  bandage.  She  asked  Edward 
to  help  her ;  and  he  now  perceived  that  she 
used  only  her  left  hand,  while  the  right  hung 
useless  by  her  side.  Sir  James,  too,  who 
entered  at  this  moment,  was  alarmed  at  her 
suffering  countenance.  She  quieted  them, 
however,  with  the  assurance  she  would 
speak  to  the  surgeon  as  soon  as  Murray's 
arm  was  tied  up. 

She  accordingly  went  to  her  own  room, 
followed  by  her  father  and  brother.  As 
soon  as  the  Doctor  entered,  she  pointed  to 
her  arm ;  but  her  strength  was  now  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  she  fainted.  Much 
alarmed,  they  examined  the  arm.  It  was 
broken,  and  too  much  swelled  to  be  set  at 
that  time.  The  swelling,  however,  decrea- 
sed before  night,  when  it  was  set ;  and  she 
awoke  the  next  morning  free  from  fever. 

She  soon  appeared  amongst  them  again  ; 
and  although  she  looked  languid,  and  her 
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arm  hUng  in  a  sling,  her  strength  remained 
unimpaired,  and  her  spirits  were  even  and 
good.  The  lovely  Adelaide  attended  her 
with  a  tenderness  almost  devotional.  Her 
affection  admitted  of  no  increase,  but  her 
admiration  was  more  enthusiastic  than 
ever. 

Laura  was  getting  almost  well,  when 
Mrs  Murray  cut  her  finger.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  disquietude  to  the  whole  fa- 
mily. Nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  pain 
and  incohvenience  of  this  finger.  She  could 
not  work — she  could  not  write — she  could 
not  play  on  the  piano-forte — scarcely  could 
she  feed  herself.  Numberless  were  the  re- 
medies applied  to  this  unfortunate  cut. 
Every  one  began  by  condoling  with  her, 
and  ended  by  being  sick  of  her  complaints 
Laura  alone,  with  indefatigable  patience, 
attended  to  all  her  disasters,  and  displayed 
equal  benevolence  and  ingenuity  in  remedy- 
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ing  them,  and  amusing  her.     Her  extreme 

solicitude    astonished    the    Lady    Adelaide* 

» 

"  I  do  not  comprehend,  my  dear  Laura,' 
said  she  one  day,  "  your  anxiety  about  this 
tormenting  finger  of  Mrs  Murray.  You> 
who  bear  pain  so  wonderfully  yourself,  can- 
not really  sympathise  in  so  trifling  an  in- 
convenience. I  could  almost  suspect  any 
one  but  you  of  deceit."  Laura  smiled. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  do  regret  Mrs 
Murray's  accident  almost  as  much  as  she 
herself  does.  It  is  to  her  a  source  of  as 
great  discomfort  as  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  would  be  to  me.  I  am  always  sorry 
with  those  who  suffer ;  the  same  misfortune 
might  not  effect  me  ;  but  if  it  does  affect 
them,  I  pity  them  as  much  as  if  it  was 
greater."—"  I  understood  this  to  a  certain 
degree,"  replied  the  Lady  Adelaide ;  "  but 
still  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  care  you 
take  to  amuse  her,  as  if  you  had  not  been 
l2 
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equally  unable  to  employ  yourself,  and  in- 
finitely more  dependant  on  others,  ever 
since  you  broke  your  arm." — "  True,"  an- 
swered Laura,  *'  I  have  been  and  am  in 
the  same  predicament  with  her  ;  but  if  I  do 
not  feel  it  equally,  I  am  not  as  great  a  suf- 
ferer, and  therefore  do  not  deserve  as  great 
compassion.  Although  I  may  be  better  plea- 
sed with  a  contented  person  than  a  queru- 
lous one,  I  am  never  out  of  patience  with 
the  latter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  much 
more  sorry  for  them.  By  dwelling  eter- 
nally on  their  own  sorrows  and  sufferings, 
they  feel  them  far  more  acutely — they  suf- 
fer in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  ;  and  certain- 
ly mental  sufferings,  from  whatever  cause 
they  arise,  are  very  much  to  be  pitied." 
Lady  Adelaide  made  no  reply  but  by  a  kiss  ; 
and  they  went  out  to  walk. 

The  room  they  had  been  sitting  in  had  a 
recess  with  a  curtain  :    In  this  recess  Mur- 
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ray  had  been  sitting  reading,  but  was  un- 
perceived  by  them.  He  had  of  course  heard 
what  they  had  said  of  his  wife.  He  was 
equally  angry  with  every  one ;  with  Mrs 
Murray  for  her  folly — with  the  Lady  Ade- 
laide, for  what  he  called  her  ill-nature — and 
with  liaura,  for  her  proud  contempt  "  I 
am  miserable  with  this  woman !"  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  the  book  he  was  reading 
from  him  with  no  gentle  motion ;  "  but  I 
could  never  have  lived  with  this  towering  ge- 
nius. I  should  have  been  in  fear  of  my  life,  in 
constant  dread  of  her  contempt."  His  con- 
science gave  him  a  twinge  as  the  words  rose 
to  his  lips.  He  sighed  deeply,  and  muttered 
to  himself,  "  so  beautiful,  so  gentlt*,  so  pa- 
tient a  creature  !  Fool  !  idiot  that  I  am  !  I 
have  thrown  away  this  jewel,  and  have  mar- 
ried—a pretty  simpleton"  At  this  moiiien- 
Mrs  Murray  entered.  vScorn  >at  on  his  feat 
tures.  8he  approached  hiin  with  long  his- 
L  3 
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tory  about  her  finger,  delivered  in  a  doleful 
whining  tone.  With  a  bitter  look  of  dis- 
dain and  derision  he  turned  from  her ;  and, 
leaving  her  in  the  midst  of  her  complaint, 
quitted  the  apartment.  Her  distress  now 
took  another  turn.  She  forgot  her  wound 
to  rail  against  her  husband ;  and  searching 
out  Laura,  with  many  tears  and  much  an- 
ger inveighed  against  him— his  want  of 
feeling — his  bad  temper— and,  worse  than 
all,  his  indifference. 

Laura  tried  to  soothe  and  comfort  her ; 
but  she  neither  gave  any  direct  answer  to 
her  complaints,  nor  attempted  to  reason 
with  her ;  but,  by  gradually  leading  her 
mind  to  other  subjects,  soon  restored  her  to 
composure.  Perhaps  the  promise  of  work- 
ing her  a  trimming,  like  the  one  Mrs  Mur- 
ray admired  on  her  gown,  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  to  the  attainment  of  this 
desireable  end ;  the  consequence  was  their 
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meeting  at  dinner  in  very  tolerable  good 
temper ;  and  the  storm,  which  threatened 
the  destruction  of  domestic  peace,  passed 
over  with  a  little  frowning,  scarcely  to  be 
perceived  by  an  indifferent  spectator. 
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CHAP.  XXIT. 


The  day  was  fixed  for  the  return  of  the 
Mertons  to  town  ;  when,  the  night  previous 
to  their  departure,  Laura  was  awakened  by 
a  strong  smell  of  smoke.  She  instantly 
jptarted  up,  and  made  her  way  to  the  win- 
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dow,  which  she  opened,  and  plainly  per- 
ceived, by  the  clear  moonlight,  volumes  of 
smoke  rising  above  the  house,  and  the 
flames  issuing  from  a  window  to  the  east. 
Throwing  on  a  loose  wrapper  with  extreme 
precipitation,  she  rung  the  bell  with  vio- 
lence, and  left  her  room  to  give  the  alarm. 
Every  one,  however,  slept  as  if  they  could 
not  wake. 

Laura's  anxiety  became  excessive.  She 
succeeded  in  waking  her  father  and  bro- 
ther, entreating  they  would  try  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  She  flew  to  the  alarm- 
bell,  and  soon  a  troop  of  half-dressed,  half- 
sleeping  servants,  were  assembled  around 
her.  But  neither  the  commands  of  their 
master,  who  got  up  at  the  first  alarm,  nor 
the  entreaties  of  Laura,  could  prevail  on 
any  one  to  exert  themselves  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  house.  Fear  had  taken  such 
complete   possession    of  the   females,    that 
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some  stood  motionless  and  stupified  ;  others 
fled  into  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  only 
added  to  the  confusion  ;  while  the  men,  ea- 
ger only  to  escape,  caught  up  whatever  ar- 
ticle of  value  came  in  their  way,  and,  half 
naked,  directed  their  flight  to  the  village, 
effectually  awakening  the  poor  inhabitants. 
Meanwhile  Murray,  his  uncle,  and  Ed- 
ward, were  attempting,  by  buckets  of  wa- 
ter, to  keep  under  the  fire. 

:  Sir  James,  however,  soon  perceived  their 
efforts  to  be  vain  ;  and,  not  a  little  alarmed^ 
himself,  went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  to 
beg  her  id  quit  the  house*  Not  finding  her 
in  her  room,  he  proceeded  to  Mrs  Murray's, 
where  Laura  was  busy  in  attempting  to  re- 
store this  unfortunate  woman's  recollection, 
she  having  fainted  on  first  hearing  the  cry 
of  fire.  Sir  James,  without  hesitation,  took 
her  in   his  arms,  and  bore  her   out  of  the 

house,  followed  by   his  daughter,  who  an- 
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xioiisly  enquired  for  the  Lady  Adelaide. 
Ill  a  tone  of  agonised  terror,  Sir  James  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  I  for  God's  sake,  my  dear 
girl,  don't  stay  any  longer ;  Edward  will 
take  care  of  her," 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  they  met  them. 
"  Where  is  Murray  ?"  eagerly  asked  he. — 
•*  I  don't  know,"  said  Sir  James ;  "  I  left 
him  trying  to  stop  the  fire ;  but  his  efforts 
are  vain.  Do  let  us  get  away  as  fast  as  we 
can."  Lady  Adelaide  sprung  forward  to 
open  the  door  ;  but  her  trembling  hand  re- 
fused to  turn  the  lock. 

With  some  difficulty  Edward  succeeded 
in  unbolting  and  unbarring ;  for  the  smoke 
was  by  this  time  so  thick,  that  it  extin- 
guished the  lights  they  (Carried ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  feel  their  way  along. 

Having  seen  Adelaide  safe,  Edward  in- 
sisted on  returning  to  thie  assistance  of 
Murray.      He   was    long   absent;    and  his 
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anxious  mistress,  trembling  and  agitated, 
clung  to  Laura  for  support,  not  venturing 
to  breathe  her  tears  :  but  they  were  fully 
shared  by  this  affectionate  sister,  who, 
clasping  her  hands  in  strong  but  stifled 
emotion,  one  moment  bent  her  almost  fren- 
zied gaze  on  the  burning  ruins  ;  at  another 
raised  her  wild  eyes  to  Heaven,  imploring 
the  protection  of  that  Power,  without 
whose  permission  "  a  sparrow  doth  not 
fall." 

An  old  servant,  who,  yielding  to  the 
terror  of  the  moment,  had  fled  with  the 
rest,  no.  sooner  recovered  from  his  first 
alarm,  than  he  returned ;  and  hearing  his 
master  was  still  in  the  house,  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  go  in  search  of  him.  He  soon 
returned,  assisting  Edward  to  carry  Mur- 
ray, who  had  remained  until,  the  smoke 
nearly  suffocating  him,  he  fell  insensible  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  he  attempted 
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to  leave  the  room.  Edward  had  dragged 
hitn  with  difficulty  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs;  but  unable  to  carry  him,  and  seeing 
the  flames  gathering  rapidly  around  him, 
he  had  given  himself  up  for  lost,  deter- 
mining not  to  abandon  Murray.  The  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  servant  extricated 
them  from  this  perilous  situation ;  and  now 
they  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  Laura 
burst  into  tears  ;  and,  pressing  the  reassu- 
red Adelaide  in  transport  to  her  bosom,  a 
prayer  of  gratitude  and  adoration  rOse  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  to  Him  "  whose 
mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

Mrs  Murray,  who  had  been  laid  down  on 
the  grass,  now  returning  to  life,  opened 
her  eyes,  looked  round,  and,  with  a  wild 
cry  of  horror  and  anguish,  sunk  back,  ex- 
claiming, "  My  child  !  my  lost  child !" 

Laura  for  the  first  time  missed  the  in- 
fant.     "   Which  way  does  it  sleep  ?'*    de- 
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manded  she  of  the  servant.  "  Oh,  ma'am/* 
replied  he,  '•  we  cannot  save  it»  The  room 
is  to  the  east,  where  the  fire  first  broke 
out.     No  one  could  venture  there." 

Wrapping  her  muslin  bed-gown  tight 
round  her,  I^aura  instantly  plunged  into  a 
cistern  of  water  that  was  at  hand,  and,  be- 
fore any  one  was  aware  of  her  intention, 
&he  entered  the  house.  Screaming  with 
terror,  the  Lady  Adelaide  rushed  in  after 
her ;  but  Laura  was  now  rapidly  ascending 
the  great  staircase,  and  quickly  disappear- 
ed among  the  flames.  Edward  called  loud- 
ly and  vehemently  on  his  sister  to  return, 
and  was  only  with-held  by  the  attendants 
from  following  her.  Sir  James  raved  in  al- 
ternate rage  and  despair,  offering  immense 
sums  to  any  one  who  would  venture  in 
search  for  his  daughter  :  but,  tempting  as 
the  offer  was,  the  danger  deterred  every 
one  from  accepting  it. 
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Several  minutes  of  total  silence  and  die- 
spondency-  took  place.  The  staircase  fell 
in  with  a  hideous  crash.  Maddened  at  the 
sight,  Edward  broke  from  the  grasp  of  the 
servants,  and  attempted  to  force  his  way ; 
but  it  was  impossible.  Murray,  too,  who 
was  quite  recovered,  followed ;  but,  still 
weak  and  confused,  staggered  back,  doub- 
ling Sir  James's  offer  to  the  bye-standers. 
But  it  was  certain  death ;  and  none  were 
rash  or  generous  enough  to  attempt  it. 

Morning  dawned  on  this  dreadful  scene. 
Horror  and  anxiety  was  depicted  in  every 
countenance.  All  suffered  too  acutely  to 
speak,  except  Mrs  Murray,  who  wept  and 
sobbed,  alternately  bemoaning  herself,  her 
child,  and  the  intrepid  Laura. 

Every  part  of  the  building  seemed   now 
in  flames.      Some  rooms  were  brilliantly  il- 
luminated ;  and  the  next  instant  darkness 
and  smoke  enveloped  the  whole.    A  sudden 
M  2 
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flash  now  struck  along  a  passage,  and  ren- 
dered Laura  visible  for  a  second  ;  something 
she  bore  in  her  arms,  but  what  it  was  there 
was  not  time  to  see.  Judging,  from  the 
direction  she  took,  that  she  meant  to  get 
out  on  the  leads,  Edward  flew  with  ladders 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house ;  whilst  the 
Lady  Adelaide,  frantic  at  the  situation  of 
her  idolized  friend,  seemed  gifted  with  sud- 
den energy.  Discarding  her  natural  timi- 
dity, her  enthusiasm  alone  remained.  She 
gave  orders  for  the  ground  to  be  strewed 
with  blankets  and  feather-beds,  in  case  she 
should  be  obliged  to  throw  herself  down. 
With  hope  came  presence  of  mind  ;  and  her 
airy  sylph^like  form  glided  about  with  the 
velocity  of  an  aerial  being,  executing  a  thou- 
sand plans  for  the  preservation  of  Laura. 

Mrs  Murray  now   ceased  to    weep.      A 
udden   dread   took  possession  of  her  facul- 
ties,   and   froze    the    blood   in   her    veins. 
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Laura  indeed  might  have  the  <:hild  ;  but  her 
arm,  yet  weak  from  her  accident,  coulcj 
never  support  its  weight ;  and  at  every 
burst  of  fire  she  expected  to  see  her  child 
drop  into  the  flames  !  The  mother's  cheek 
was  bleached  with  anguish — all  selfish  fear 
forsook  her ;  and  for  this  one  moment  of 
her  life  she  actually  forgot  every  thing  but 
the  welfare  of  one  beloved  object. 

A  cry  of  exultation  now  rung  to  the 
hearts  of  every  one.  It  was  from  the  Lady 
Adelaide.  Laura  was  on  the  roof!— The 
child  was  bound  to  her,  and  partly  support- 
ed by  her  weak  arm  ;  whilst  with  the  other 
she  clung  to  whatever  presented  itself  to 
facilitate  her  passing.  How  slender,  in 
that  moment,  did  the  band  by  which  the 
infant  was  fastened  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
its  anxious  parents  ! 

'     By  inconceivable  agility  and  perfect  self- 
possession  she  at  last  reached  the  corner  of 
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the  leads  ;  but  so  much  of  the  wall  had 
crumbled  away,  and  so  much  was  perfectly 
loose,  that  it  could  support  no  ladder  ! 

A  deep  groan  of  horror  and  desperation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  all  present  at  the 
same  moment.  A  large  blanket  was  now 
produced  and  held  out»  several  voices  call- 
ing to  her  to  throw  herself  in  it  ;  but  the 
height  was  so  great,  that  even  the  coura- 
geous Laura  stood  appalled ;  and  involun- 
tarily she  retreated  a  few  steps.  The 
flames  now  rose  behind  her ;  and  she  felt 
their  scorching  influence.  Even  the  spot 
on  which  she  stood  became  insecure.  With 
an  appealing  look  to  Heaven  she  crossed 
her  arms  over  the  child,  and  darted  for- 
ward. 

On  examining  the  child,  they  found  it 
black  in  the  face,  from  the  breath  being 
taken  away  in  the  fall ;  but  it  soon  recover- 
ed, and  convinced  them  of  its  existence  by 
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the  most  dreadful  shrieks.  But  in  Lau- 
ra were  no  signs  of  life ;  and  even  the  be- 
nevolent physician,  who  had  risen  at  the 
first  news  of  fire,  and  come  to  offer  his  as- 
sistance, bent  over  her  in  hopeless  dejec- 
tion. 

Every  remedy  was  applied  that  skill  and 
affection  could  devise — every  care  taken  that 
warm  admiration  and  active  benevolence 
could  dictate ;  but  Laura's  condition  seem- 
ed to  baffle  every  effort.  She  lingered  for 
weeks  in  severe  pain,  or  occasional  insensi- 
bility ;  and  still  not  the  faintest  hope  ap- 
peared in  the  directions  of  the  doctor,  or  the 
countenances  of  her  friends.  All  suffered, 
and  some  acutely  ;  but  Murray  was  the  most 
perfectly  vv  retched.  He  remembered  all 
the  misery  he  had  inflicted  on  this  gentle 
and  suffering  being,  and  his  heart  smote 
him.  His  very  egotism  increased  his  sor- 
row.     '•    She  has  saved  my  child  for  my 
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sake  !"  he  would  say  ;  "  she  has  sacrificed 
herself  for  me  /"  and  as  he  bent  over  hei' 
senseless  form,  tears  of  anguish  fell  on  her 
unconscious  cheek,  for  he  wept  over  his 
victim  I 

Heaven  smiled,  and  Laura  lived  I  The  vi- 
gilance of  attentive  love,  the  salutary  medi- 
cines that  were  administered,  and  the  vigour 
of  her  constitution,  perhaps  equally  contri- 
buted to  her  recovery.  But  whatever  were 
these  secondary  causes,  she  did  recover. 
The  renovating  breeze  fanned  her  sunk 
cheek,  and  cheered  her  languid  spirit; 
while  the  voice  of  affection  animated  her 
drooping  soul,  and  the  caresses  of  the  in- 
fant she  had  saved  brought  back  the  lustre 
to  her  half-closed  eye. 
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